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PREFACE 

Certain definite ideas have dominated the prepara- 
tion of this book from beginning to end. Some of these 
are the following : — 

The material used trends in the line of the child's 
daily experiences and of his growing interests and am- 
bitions. Different phases, of child-life are the chosen 
themes. 

The child's love of the novel and picturesque, coupled 
with his sympathy with all child-life, has called for 
stories of the childhood of other races than his own. 
These types of childhood have been studied, so far 
as the limits of such a book allow, in connection with 
some of the stories that have become the favorite 
themes of the story-teller and poet, and some of the 
primitive industries that have characterized each race. 

Because of the child's love of the daring and heroic, 
which helps to counteract the influence of the ignoble 
motives and selfish customs that become apparent later 
to so many children, stories of typical child-life in 
pioneer days have been given. 

As to method, the child in the second year approaches 
the art of reading from a standpoint directly opposite 
to that of the first year. 

In the first year the child was learning to read ; that 
is, he was mastering the general notion that written 
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4 PKEFACE 

language expresses thought. His work, therefore, was, 
to a large degree, expressive and constructive. 

In the second year he begins consciously to interpret 
the thought that others have expressed ; or he begins 
a course of reading to learn. His early efforts in inter- 
pretation are hindered by his meager experience of life, 
his limited knowledge of people and things, the absence 
of general notions and relations of things, and a small 
vocabulary. This limitation of knowledge on all sides 
constitutes the real difficulty of the work of the second 
year. It calls for suitable attendant and supplemen- 
tary lessons to illuminate the text, as well as to enlarge 
that experience of things which underlies the proper 
development of a vocabulary. 

For these reasons a Second Reader cannot be a mere 
extension of the Primer and the First Reader. 

Frequent suggestions are made of supplementary 
reading as an enlargement of tlie themes of the book. 

While the selection of matter appropriate to differ- 
ent months and seasons has not been a controlling idea, 
it has been regarded to a degree. 

Thanks are due to G. P. Putnam's Sons, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Milton Bradley & Co., and others (men- 
tioned in the text) for their courtesy in permitting the 
use of copyriglited material. 

With this statement of the purpose of the book, it 
is commended to our friends and fellow-teachers, in the 
hope that it may be vitalized by that thoughtful, per- 
sonal work which is needed in connection with any 
text given to young readers. 



A FEW WORDS TO THE TEACHER 

READING AND LANGUAGE 

Careful inspection of the book reveals a complete 
plan of language exercises. As a necessity to practical 
and effective work at this school period, language work 
is given in close relation to the reading lesson. 

Thus the child's power to understand the meanings 
and uses of words in the text is increased, while he is 
helped to get that more difficult but necessary art, of 
understanding how the meaning of a word is changed 
by its relation to other words. 

The power to read depends largely upon the power 
to see clearly what is read ; therefore the child should 
be trained systematically in Imaging Power or Mental 
Constructiveness. 

This imaging or visualizing power of the mind, as 
the eye scans words, we call by such terms as " com- 
prehension" and "understanding." It is the chief 
factor in the child's or the student's ability to get 
knowledge from books. 

The conception of reading on which this book is 
based, and in harmony with which its various selections 
should be consciously used, is that reading is compre- 
hension. If this be true, no mere familiarity with, or 
glib enunciation of, empty vocables, is mastery of the 
art of reading. Reading is, from first to last, an exer- 
cise in the interpretation of thought, — a ready, practical 
recognition of the syntax of ideas. 

5 



6 TO THE TEACHER 

Correct habits should be formed at the outset ; and, 
as reading is essentially comprehension, a training in 
comprehension is made progressive throughout the 
book by the exercises marked "Seat Work." 

First. — As a simple exercise, the children are asked 
to cut, picture, model, etc., what the words or phrases 
of the text suggest most vividly to them. In a simple 
and forceful way, words are thus made to express, in 
vivid and graphic forms, appropriate ideas. Giving 
the opposites, or the contrasted ideas, is another way 
of fixing the meanings of certain words. 

Second, — Recognition of the meaning of associated 
words — as in " Cut, model, or draw what you saw most 
clearly, or what you liked best in the story " — is an- 
other way of teaching the child to understand what he 
reads. This is a great attainment, because it requires 
words in relationship to express thought. 

Third. — Tell the title of the story, poem, or short 
description after the reading, as in different exercises 
marked " Guessing Lessons." Often, after the fitting 
title or subject has been supplied, re-read the descrip- 
tion to see how well it suits the subject. 

Fourth. — Illustrate the entire story ; or, if it be 
long, different children may contribute different parts. 
Here a complete realization of properly related facts 
is required. 

Fifth. — Space relations as well as those of time are 
made prominent by the use of the sand table. This 
gives training in visualizing what is read, as well as in 
tracing the sequence of ideas. 

Sixth. — Dramatic exercises. 

Seventh. — Filling blanks. This exercise is one re- 
quiring the attention and intelligence of the child to 
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supply instantly the omitted words. An exercise re- 
quiring thought rather than memory is given in lessons 
like Bahy Seed's Song. 

Eighth. — Interpretation of easy texts by the children 
at sight. Sight reading should be easier than that 
given in the regular book. 

Ninth, — Reading to children. This should be done 
at least three times each week for a short period, for 
the training it gives the understanding and imagina- 
tion in comprehending the separate details, and in fol- 
lowing a train of related events or ideas. Collateral 
readings, some of which are suggested in the text, fur- 
nish admirable matter for this exercise. 

LANGUAGE FORMS 

Practice on the use of the hyphen, marks of quotation, 
and similar matters of form, — as in /'K, you^ll^ canH^ 
Mary's dress^ JohiCs trousers^ etc., — is frequently given. 
By paying due attention to such forms at the proper 

time, the child soon forms a correct habit of writing. 

w 

WORD STUDIES AND SPELLING 

The great variety of exercises given will be best 
understood by a careful examination of the seat work 
suggested in connection with the lessons. 

Many language distinctions, which underlie grammat- 
ical terms and rules, are really needed for intelligent 
reading. However, at this early stage, only an easy, 
unconventional treatment which emphasizes the force 
of words rather than grammatical technicalities, can 
be given. 
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SEAT WORK AND INDUSTRIAL WORK 

The time of the child's largest growth is the time 
when he is working independently, that is, when he is 
intelligently directing his own efforts to definite ends 
with the least oversight from the teacher ; hence, the 
value of the %eat work. The child " learns by doing." 
Employments for the hand are given with the double 
purpose of educating the hand to carry out the mind's 
intentions, and of using concrete material forms to' 
assist the child in thinking. 

The simple hand work here suggested helps to settle 
a much-vexed question, so far as the primary grades 
are concerned, — that of suitable hand work for the 
younger children. Nowhere is the child asked to use 
materials while nothing in his mind needs expression. 

These various exercises in language and seat work 
are valuable and necessary means of helping the child 
to understand the text. 



MORAL EDUCATION 

Some of the selections given illustrate such common 
faults as slyness, forgetful ness, bad manners or lack of 
manners. Others show the positive virtues of kind- 
ness to people and animals, diligence, carefulness, and 
many other desirable traits. 

In none of these is the moral made so offensively 
obvious that the child's intelligence is insulted, or the 
moral purpose of the story lost. 
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SECOND READER 



NELLIE'S DOLL 

"T>LEASE tell us a story," said Nellie 
-*- to her Aunt Emma one evening as 
they sat by the fire. 



"Well," said her aunt, "I will tell you 
about a little girl whom I saw at the sea- 
shore last summer." 
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''What was the littfe girl's name?'' 
asked Nellie. 

''Oh, her name was Nellie, too," said her 
aunt. "She lived in a little hut by the sea. 
Her father was a fisherman." 

"How large was she?" asked May. 
"She was a little girl about five years 
old," said Aunt Emma. "When I first saw 

her, she was sitting near a rock, 
talking to her doll. 

"This is the way her doll 
looked," said Aunt Emma, draw- 
ing a picture as she talked. 

" What a funny doll ! " said 

May. " What was it made of ? " 

"Well," said Aunt Emma, "she found it 

in the garden. Look and see what it was." 

" Oh, I know ! " said Nellie; "it was only 

a crooked squash with sticks for arms and 

legs." 

"That is a good guess," said Aunt Emma, 
"and the doll's dress was a piece of red 
cloth." 
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"I am going to make a squash doll in 
the morning," said Nellie. 

" Yes," said her aunt, " and I hope you 
will have as good a time playing with it 
as the other Nellie had. 

" After the doll was dressed they had 
dinner on the, 
rock." 

"What did 
they have for din- "2- 
ner? " said May. * 

"They had mud 
pies in broken 

dishes and clam shells ; and they had tea 
in acorn cups and saucers," said her aunt. 

" When Nellie had finished setting the 
table, she stuck her doll's feet in the sand 
by the rock." 

"Oh, how funny!" said May. 

"She had a garden near the rock," said 
Aunt Emma. "She had gathered dande- 
lions, and stuck them in the sand." 

"That is a nice story," said Nellie. 
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''We will make some dolls like Nellie's/' 
said the children. 




Here are pictures of some of the dolls 
made by Nellie and May. 

[Read to the children Kingsley's / once had a dear 
little doll, deara.'l 

SEAT WORK 

Copy these outline drawings : — 




Write seashore, garden, fisherman 8 child, gathered, 
dandelions, Nellie'* s doll. 
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THE OLUOKING HEN 

rpHE clucking hen sat on a nest, 
-^ She made it in the hay ; 
And warm and snug beneath her breast 
A dozen white eggs lay. 



Crack, crack ! went all the eggs, 
Out came the chickens small, 

"Cluck! " said the clucking hen, 
" Now I have you all." 

"Come along, my little chicks, 

I'll take a walk with you." 
" Hello ! " said the barn-yard cock, 

" Cock-a-doodle doo ! " 

— Aunt Effie's Rhymes. 
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GOLDILOCKS AND SILVEBHEAD 

DRETTY little Goldilocks, shining 
in the sun, 
Pray, what will become of you 
when the summer s 
done?" 
" Then I'll be old Silver 
head ; for, as I grow old. 
All my shining hair will be white 

instead of gold. 
And, where rests a silver hair 

that has blown from me. 
Other little Goldilocks in the 

spring you'll see! 
Goldilocks to Silverhead, Silver 
head to gold, 




\\V 1^ 




%' 



So the change is going on every >eai Im 
told." 

— Emh.y Poulsson, in Tlie Child's Wmid, by permission. 
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SEAT WORE 

Write in full the meaning of /7Z, you'll^ rm. 
Make a picture of Goldilocks and Silverhead. 

BEAD 

Legend of the Dandelion, 



THE HOLLYHOCK PEOPLE 

I 

i^NE warm morning in September, not 
^^ long after Aunt Emma told the story 
of Nellie's doll, May said, *' Mamma, what 
shall we play to-day? We've made every 
kind of doll we can think of." 

Mamma said, '* Find Nellie and Harry, 
and I will show you something that I 
played when I was a little girl." 

'*I wish I had been a little girl then," 
said May ; *' I'm sure you had more fun 
when you were little than we have," and 
away she ran to hunt for the other children. 

They were soon found, and they raced 
back to see who could get to mamma first. 

'' children ! " said mamma, *^ don't run 
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on such a warm morning ! Get your hats, 
for we are going to the garden." 

Mamma led them 
to a prim row of tall 
hollyhocks. 

"Pick blossoms of 
different colors," said 
mamma. Soon Nellie 
and May had their 
aprons full of red, 
pink, white, and yel- 
low blossoms. 

" What are we 
going to do with 
them ? " asked the 
children. 

" Wait and you will 
see, " sai d mamma ; 
" I am going to show 
you that." 

" Harry," said 

mamma, " you may 

get me some ribbon-grass, Nellie may get 
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some poppies, and I will get some thorns 
from the locust trees.'' 

When the different things were gathered, 
mamma said, ''It is so warm that we'll go 
to the summer-house." 

May danced off to be first at the summer- 
house ; but soon all the workers were 
gathered there around a table. 

''Harry, have you some string?" said 
mamma. Harry took some tangled wads 
out of his pockets, saying, "There, that's 
the very thing! " 

Mamma took a hollyhock blossom, picked 
off all the green, and turned the petals down 



over the stem, 
bit of string 
to make the waist 
She next tied 
grass over the 




She then tied a 
around the petals 
of a doll, 
a sash of ribbon- 
string. Then she 



laid the fine little lady, in a red silk gown, 
on the table. 

" How pretty ! " said May. 

" She hasn't any arms ! " said Nellie. 
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" She's going to have arms/' said mamma, 
and she stuck some small thorns in at the 
shoulders. 

II 

After this, all the children made ladies 
dressed in silk. Some of them had shining 
red dresses, while others had pink, white, 
or yellow ones. 

By and by mamma said, *'Let us make 
some parasols to keep the sun off these 
tine ladies." 

She took a red poppy and picked off the 
green. Then she used a thorn for a 
handle, and fixed the parasol firmly in the 
belt of one of the ladies. 

After this the children made a group of 
ladies with parasols. ''They are going to 
church," said May. 
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'' What beauties! '' said Harry; '*but why 
can't we make men, too? '' 

Harry cut off the gown of one of the 
ladies, and made a man that he called 
Captain Smith. 

The captain's arms and legs 
were made of thorns. 

Nellie said he looked like a rVf/ 
knight in her picture book. 

Then all the children made hollyhock 
knights and ladies. 

SEAT WORK 

Write and picture these words : hats^ hollyhocks. 
apronSj poppies^ thorns^ parasols^ ladies^ shoulders. 

Let the pupils cut what each one likes best in the 
story. 

Write summer-house^ ribbon-grass^ Captain Smith. 




Monday's child is fair of face, 
Tuesday's child is full of grace, 
Wednesday's child is full of woe, 
Thursday's child has far to go, 
Friday's child is loving and giving. 
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Saturday's child works hard for a living, 
And a child that's born on a Sabbath day 
Is fair and wise, and good and gay. 

— Old Rhyme, 

SEAT WORK 

Write the names of the days of the week. 
Write, in other words, something that means the 
same as Monday* s child^ Tuesday's child^ etc. 



TWO WAYS OP TELLING A STORY 

I. THE SQUIRRELS 

rilWO squirrels lived near each other in 
^ the same woods. 

One was a small red squirrel, and the 
other was a large gray one. 

They often used to sit on the branch of a 
tree, near their nests, and talk about the 
nut crop. 

The red squirrel was very busy. 

When the frost opened the burs of the 
nut trees in the fall, he said he had no time 
to talk to the gray squirrel. 



THE SQUIRRELS 
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''Poor fellow!'' said the gray squirrel. 
"Poor red squirrel! He is too busy and 
anxious. He will kill himself with so 
much hard work. The nuts will keep." 

But the red squirrel knew that he must 
pick up the nuts before the children found 
them. 

So he got up early and hurried along the 
squirrel path, on the branches and fences, 
to the ground under the nut trees. 

He took so many nuts and acorns home 
to his hole in the tree, that the children 
could not get any. 

They said they could not get up early 
enough to beat the squirrels. 

The gray squirrel used to say to the red 
squirrel, " If I were you, I would not go out 
so early these cold mornings." 

Before the snows came, the red squirrel 
had nuts enough to last his family all 
winter. 

In the fall the gray squirrel had a fine 
time. He talked with his neighbors on the 
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branches of the trees, and played among the 
fallen leaves. 

He said he was going to have a good 
time while he was young. He did not 
gather many nuts. 

When the snows came, the gray squirrel 
had no food in his pantry. 

Which squirrel do you think had the 
pleasantest time in the winter? 



SEAT WORK 

Write the words of the lesson that seem hardest to 
you. 

What was small and red? Tell what was gray — 
busy — hard — cold — fine. 

Write what the gray squirrel said. What did the 
red squirrel say ? Copy it. 



FOB MEMORIZING 



In rose time or in berry time, 

When ripe seeds fall or buds peep out, 
When green the grass or white the rime, 

There's something to be glad about. 

— Lucy Larcom. 
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11. THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 

''You are a very slow fellow,'' said a 
Hare to a Tortoise. *' I pity any one who 
crawls along as you do/' 

''Let us have a race," said the Tortoise. 
**We will go to the foot of yonder moun- 
tain. Maybe I can 
^^^^\ beat you there." 
-^.^^^^^^•. ugeat me!" said the 

Hare. *'I will go; but everybody knows 
you cannot run." 

The race began. The Tortoise started at 
once, and kept steadily on his way. 

The Hare went swiftly for a time ; but, as 
he thought the Tortoise was very slow, he 
said, "It is so warm that I will rest a while 
under the trees." 

Pretty soon he said, " I have time to 
take a little nap. Then I shall get to the 
mountain long before the Tortoise can get 
there." 
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The Hare lay down, and slept. When 
he awoke, he ran to the mountain as fast as 



he could go ; but the Tortoise was already 
there. 



SEAT WORK 



Write slow, fellow, tortoise, n 

Read these two stories again, and think in what 
ways the hare and tortoise were like the two squirrels. 

How were the hare and tortoise unlike the squirrels ? 

Write the following words in one column, and words 
opposite in meaning in another : near, busy, 
early, played, crawls, swiftly, slow, warm. 
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A GUESSING LESSON 

I. THE NUT 

[Read, and tell what is meant.] 

A WEE little nut lay deep in its nest 
■^-^ Of satin and down, the softest and 

best, 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that together 
locked. 

Now the place was large where the cradle 

lay, 
As it swung in the winds by night and day ; 
A thicket of sharp spears fenced it round, 
This lone little cot by the great sun browned. 

— Anonymous. 

SEAT WORK 

. j squirrels^ burs^ nuts^ houghs^ spears^ winds. 
I squirrel^ hur^ nut, bough, spear, wind. 
Write as above, filling blanks: — 



nest, cradle, thicket, cot, sun. 
How do the words of each pair compare in meaning ? 
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II. THE 



[Read the lines, then tell what animal is meant.] 

"VTOUNG Master sits up in a tree ; 

-'- Happy and young and gay is he. 
He looks to the east, and then to the west, 
Saying, *' Where, oh where, will the nuts be 
the best ? 

'' For winter is coming, the days grow cold; 
The sheep and the lambs are all in the fold, 
ril new-line and carpet my snug little nest 
With mosses and leaves, ere I take my long 
rest 

'' The children with soft steps come creep- 
ing around 

When they spy me at work — but I'm off 
with a bound ; 

They come for the nuts ; so Fll work with a 
will. 

And with both cheeks as baskets my store- 
house ni fill.'' 

— Anonymous. 
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A STORY OP THE ASTEE AND THE 
GOLDENROD 

/~\NCE upon a time two little girls lived 
^-^ at the foot of a high hilL 

One little girl was called Blue Eyes. 
Her little playmate wa 
Hair. 

One bright summe 
day, as they wei-e play- 
ing, Blue Eyes said, " I 
wish we could do 
something to make 
everybody in this 
world happy." 

" So do I," said 
Golden Hair. 

"What can we do? ' 
said Blue Eyes. 

" Let us go to the lii 
old lady at the top of the hill," said Golden 
Hair, -'and ask her. Every one says she is 
very wise." 
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" Oh, I'm afraid to go there ! " said Blue 
Eyes. "She is a witch, and slie is cross. 
She may do us some harm." 

" I'm sure she is a nice 
old lady," said Golden 
Hair, "and I know she 
will tell us what we 
ant to know." 

The little girls then 
started up the long wind- 
ing path that led to the 
T.->, — J. little hut in which 
lie old lady lived. 

The day was so 
warm, that they often 
elt tired, and sat down 
rest. 

They thought the 

,y was very long, and 

. that the steep hillside looked very rocky 

and bare ; but they kept on until they 

reached the t0[i. 

It was night when they came to the little 
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hut. When they saw the little old lady sit- 
ting in her door, they began to feel afraid. 

At last Golden Hair said, '' We came up 
this hill to see if you will tell us what we 
can do to make everybody happy.'' 

The little old lady smiled at them, and 
said that everybody likes flowers. 

The next morning the hillside was covered 
with asters and goldenrod ; but the little 
girls did not go home again. 

People said that the purple asters and 
the goldenrod could tell what became of 
Blue Eyes and Golden Hair if they could 
speak. 

SEAT WORK 

Make a picture to show what you like best in this 
story. 

Write these words: girl^ girh^ Blue Eyes^ Golden 
Hair, 

FiU the following blanks with the right words: — 

two little ; a high ; one little was 

called — '■ — ; playmate was Golden 

Hair ; one day ; the little old ; the 

path that led to hut ; 

hillside. 

Read H. H.'s September, 
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ONLY A BABY SMALL 

/^NLY a baby small, 
^-^ Dropt from the skies; 
Only a laughing face, 

Two sunny eyes ; 
Only two cherry lips. 

One chubby nose ; 
Only two little hands, 

Ten little toes. 

Only a golden head. 

Curly and soft ; 
Only a little brain. 

Empty of thought ; 
Only a baby small, 

Never at rest ; 
Small, but how dear to us, 

God knoweth best. 

— Matthias Barr. 

Tell what was small, laughing, sunny, chubby, little, 
golden, dear. 



PBLIA 8KDIA. 
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SOME VERT OLD STORIES 

I. THE DOG IN THE MANGER 

A DOG was lying on the hay in a manger 
-^-^ when a horse came to its stall to eat. 

The dog growled at the horse and would 
not let him have 
a mouthful. 

After this an 
ox came, and the 
dog growled at 
him also. 

" You are a selfish dog," said the horse ; 
" you cannot eat hay, and you will not let 
us do so." 

II. THE KID AND THE WOLF 

A kid that was standing on the roof of a 
high house teased a wolf that was passing 
below. 

"You are a coward," said the wolf. 
" You dare to tease me only when you 
are out of my reach." 
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III. THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 

Some very fine grapes were hanging 
on a trellis. A hungry fox that was look- 
ing for food came that 
^^ way. 

This fox liked grapes, 
and these were very tempt- 
ing to him. 

He jumped, and tried 
to get some. He tried 
many times, but failed each 
time. 

At last, finding he could 
not get any of them, he 
said, "Those grapes are 
sour. I do not care to have 
them." 

SEAT WORK 

Write these words : manger, growled, mouthful, 
selfish, ffrapeg, trellis, tempting, jumped. 
Picture such words as you choose. 
How did tlie fox feel when he walked away ? 
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IV. THE DONKEY IN THE LION'S SKIN 

A donkey, wearing a lion's skin, frights 
ened all the animals that saw him. 

After a time he met a fox, and he 
thought he would 
roar. 

When the fox 
heard his voice, 
he said, " You 
look like a lion, but when I heard you bray, 
I knew you were only a donkey." 

SEAT WORK 

Illustrate, either by drawing, cutting, or modeling. 
one of these stories : The Dog in the Manger, The Fox 
and the Grapes, The Donkey in the Lion'a Skin, or The 
Kid and the Wo^f. 

Write and picture six words from these stories. 

Write a story about a donkey, a fox, or a wolf. 

Copy the 8tory of The Kid and the WoJf. 

When do you use quotation marks ? Why ? 

Look at the back lessons to see how these marks are 
used. 

Find and write the words in III,, that show the acts 
of the fox. 
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V. THE CKAB AND HIS MOTHER 

One day a young crab was playing in 
the sand on the shore. 

His mother stood near, watching him and 
said, " Why do you walk in that queer 
way? You go 
sidewise." 

The little 

ci-ab said, "How 

ought I to walk, 

mother ? Show 

me, and I will 

try to do as 

you do." 

The mother walked as well as she could ; 

but she, too, went sidewise, and walked no 

better than the little ci-ab. 

SKAT WORK 

Cut, model, or draw some of the animals in the 
stories. 

Picture the worde grapet, trellis, donkey, crab. 
Write the words that seem hardest to you. 



^UPPOSE the old woman who lived in 
^ a shoe 
Had lived in a 
cottage, she'd 
have known 
what to do 
With her chil- 
dren. She 
need not have 
sent them to bea, 
Bnt let them play " puss-in-the-corner " in- 
stead. 
But I fear it's too late ; that 
old woman m dead. 

Suppose that Miss Muffet 
' had sat on a chair 

Instead of a tutfet. I think 

that it's fair 
To suppose that the spider 
:^ who loved curds and whey 
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Would have dined off a fly in his usual 

way, 
And so saved Miss Muffet much trouble 

that day. 

And then if Bo-Peep kept, instead of her 

sheep. 
Some guinea pigs, they'd 
not have caused her 




to weep 
For the loss of their tails, 
for you see they don't 
choose 
To wear tails, and so they've nothing to 

lose. 
If any one offered them tails, they'd refuse. 

— Anonymous. 

Tell the story of the Old Woman who lived in her 
Shoe. Tell also the stories of Miss Muffet and of Bo- 
Peep, Compare them with this story. 



SEAT WORK 



Draw, cut, or make, with any material, an illustra- 
tion of any part of this story. 
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A STORY TO GUESS 

« 

SCAMPER 

SCAMPER'S first home was a little round 
nest in the hay. There were three 
other children in the nest beside Scamper. 

Some children from the house found 
them. They said, '' Oh, see these pretty 
little things ! They are curled up in little 
furry balls.'' 

The children went often to see them. 
One day they named them. Their names 
were Scamper, Scat, Tiny, and Tumble. 

At first all the world was dark to 
them, because they couldn't open their 
eyes. Then they slept a great deal. 

Sometimes they heard a great noise over 
their heads. At first they did not know 
what it was. After many days they found 
that it was Dick eating oats out of a box. 

Dick was a beautiful brown horse. 

The box to hold the oats was in his 
manger. 
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After a while Scamper could see. Then 
Scat and Tiny and Tumble could see. 

What fun there was then in the home 
in the manger! They frisked about, and 
tumbled over and chased each other until 
their mother said they were large enough 
to go to the house. 

One day she took them to the house. 
She took Scat by the neck and carried him 
first. Then she took Tiny. 

The children saw her coming with Tiny. 
They said, '* Look there ! There is Malta 
with Tiny in her mouth, and here is 
Scat." 

After a w^hile the mother carried the two 
other children to the house. 

Who were Malta and her children ? 

SEAT WORK 

Model the home in the hay with clay. 

Picture Malta carrying Tiny. 

Write the names of the mother and her children — 
the horse's name. 

Write pretty^ furry^ beautiful^ frisked^ tumbled^ 
Scamper's first home^ couldnt open their eyes. 
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THEY FORGOT 

SEVEN little pussy-cats, invited out to 
dine, 
Said, ''Mother, oh, do let us go, our man- 
ners are so fine ; 
We'll sit straight on our cushions, all in a 

pretty row, 
And fold our paws, or hold our spoons, just 

as you've shown us how ; 
We will not play, we will not meouw, for 

meat we will not tease, 
But, if we're asked to have some more, say 

sweetly, ' If you please.' " 
The mother looked at them with pride, they 

looked so sleek and fair. 
And said, " My darling kits may go when 

they have brushed their hair." 

And so the seven kitty-cats went out that 

day to dine. 
With shining eyes, and curving tails, and 

glossy fur so fine. 
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They sat around the table long, with man- 
ners most polite ; 

With white bibs tucked beneath their chins, 
they were a pleasant sight. 

But when the maid brought in the milk, the 
seven kits, in line. 

Put seven noses in their cups — forgot their 
manners fine ; 

They tipped their cups, and spilled the 
milk, and then aloud they cried. 

And soon ''meouw," *' meouw," '*meouw," 
was heard on every side. 



— Adapted. 



SEAT WORK 



Write we^ll^ youve^ meouw^ were, 
FiU these blanks : — 

pussy-cats invited out. 

Our manners are . 



They looked and fair. 

With eyes, and tails, and fur so . 

Tell what each word that you supply means. 

Picture one of these : — Asking to go to the party, 
lines 2-6 ; getting ready, line 8 ; their company man- 
ners, lines 11, 12 ; where they forgot their manners, 
lines 13-16. 

Have you a kitten? Write a story about it. 
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A BABY'S CRADLE 



A S May and her mother were looking 
-^^ at this picture one day, May said, 
" What an odd cradle that is ! " 

Her mother said, "Yes, it is an odd cradle, 
and it has a strange st( 

" Tell me the story 
the cradle, mamma, 
said May. 

" This is a picture 
of the cradle of the 
first little boy that 
was bom in New Eng- 
land," said mamma. "It is an odd little 
cradle, but the baby's name is much odder. 
It was Per-e-grine. See if you can say that." 

" Per-e-grine," said May. " What a long, 
funny name for a baby ! " 

"How did they come to name a baby 
Peregrine?" asked Harry. 

"That is a long storv," said mamma, 
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''but if you will listen, I think I can tell 
you a part of it. 

'* Little Peregrine's father and mother 
were Pilgrims/' 

'* What are Pilgrims, mamma?" asked May. 

*' Why, don't you know about Pilgrim in 
Pilgrim's Progress ? " said Harry. '' Mamma 
read to us about Pilgrim climbing a hill, and 
meeting the lions." 

'' Oh, I know ! " said Nellie. '' Pilgrims 
are people who go on journeys that are 
long and hard." 

'' The Pilgrims that I am going to tell 
you about," said mamma, ''first went from 
England to Holland. But after they had 
lived many years in Holland, they wanted 
to live in a country that should be all their 
own. They came to this land, when it was 
new and wild, to make a home here." 

" Were there no people here when the 
Pilgrims came ? " said May. 

" There were only Indians," said mamma. 
" The Pilgrims came on a ship." 
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" Oh, I know ! " said Harry. " They 
came on the Mayflower. There is a picture 
of the Mayflower in my book that Uncle 
John gave me." 

" Rnn and get it," said mamma, "and 
show Nellie and May how the ship looked." 



When Harry had found the picture, 
mamma said, " I want you all to look 
well at the picture. Baby Peregrine was 
born on the 
Mayflower, be- 
fore the Pil- 
grims reached 
the place 
where they 
were to build 
their houses. 

"Try to 
think," said mamma, "how hard it would 
be for more than a hundred people to live 
on a little ship for many long months. 
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"The Pilgrims started from Holland in 
July ; but they were out on the stormy sea 
all the fall, and until late in December. 
They were often cold and hungry. 

" Then they were going to a strange, new 

land where no white people lived. There 

was no one to 

welcome them. 

Think of these 

things, and you 

will see how hard 

it was to be a 

Pilgrim, and why 

they called the baby Peregrine. Peregrine 

means tvandering." 

" Oh, I see ! " said Nellie, " Peregrine 
was a little Pilgrim." 

"Yes," said her mother, "Peregrine was 
the smallest Pilgrim on the Mai^flower. 

"Now, children," said mamma, "I want 
you to look closely at the foot of the cradle, 
and tell me what you see." 

"I see a thin place," said Harry. 
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"What do you think that means?" 
asked mamma. 

" I don't know," said May. 

" Tell us what it means," said the children. 

"Many other littlt "" 
babies, beside little F 
have been rocked in 
die," said mamma. '' 
mothers worked as 
rocked the cradle, 
sang to their bar 
bies. That place 
was worn thin by 
the mother's foot." 

SEAT WORK 

Write the names of these pictures : — 
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Write these words : picture^ cradle^ journey^ hundred^ 
welcome^ Mayflower^ Indians^ Peregrine^ New Englav *, 
Holland^ December^ country. 

Picture two of the words. 

Write the words haby'^s name^ Pilgrims Progress, 
Peregrine'' s father and mother^ mother s foot. 

Write the names of the months that the Pilgrims 
spent on the ship, also the names of the people and 
the places mentioned in the story. 



FOR MEMORIZING 

All hail to merry autumn days that color 
all the leaves, 

And make them all so beautiful that no 
one o'er them grieves. 

All hail the merry harvest time, the gayest 
of the year, 

The time of rich and bounteous crops, re- 
joicing, and good cheer. 

— Dickens. 

READ 

Stories of life in the Old Colony by Alice Morse 
Earle and others ; read also The Breaking Waves by 
Mrs. Hemans. 

Cut the figures in outline on page 55, enlarging 
them. 
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BUILDING A VILLAGE 

rriHE evening after May^s mother had told 
^ the story of the cradle, the children 
gathered around her, and said, " Mamma 
Hunt, please tell us another story of the 
Pilgrims.'' 

This is the story that she told them : — 

'' Baby Peregrine saw many things that 
would be very strange to us to-day. 

'^He lived on the ship until he was more 
than a month old. All the Pilgrims lived 
on the ship w^hile they were building a log 
house on shore. 

** When this house was finished, a little 
boat went to and fro, and brought the Pil- 
grims from the Mayfiower to the shore. 

'' As all the Pilgrims lived at first in 
this house, they called it the Common 
House. 

*' After building the Common House, the 
men made a street from the shore to the 
foot of Fort Hill. 
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*' This hill was called Fort Hill, because 
the log fort was built there. 

'* As the street was the chief street in the 
new village, they called it at first The Street. 
*' After a while they named it Leyden 
[Li 'den] Street. It was named after Ley- 
den in Holland, 
where the Pil- 
grims had lived. 
"Here is a plan 
of the village. 
See if you can 
find the place 
where they built 
the Common 
House. 

''Find next the 
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place where the Pilgrims made the log fort. 

''After they had laid out Leyden Street 
and the street crossing it, they laid out 
gardens on both sides of Leyden Street. 

"Then the men took their axes, and cut 
down trees to build more houses. 
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''They made a log house on each of tliese 
garden spots. Soon there were thirteen 
houses on. Leyden Street. 

'' Five or six families lived in some of 
the houses. 

''The men hewed out planks to make a 
high and tight fence all around the village. 

" The fence was made to keep the Indi- 
ans and wild beasts out of the village. 

"Around the village were cornfields and 
the wild woods. 

" In the woods were bears, wolves, and 
other wild animals. 

" Indians often came through the woods 
to see what the Pilgrims were doing. 

"Baby Peregrine lived in the Winslow 
house. See if you can find it. 

"Baby Peregrine's father had died, and 
Mr. Winslow was his new father.'' 

SEAT WORK 

Cut — the ship, pilgrims, houses, guns, axes. 
Lay out — Leyden Street and the houses with 
sticks ; or, better, build the village on the sand table. 
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Write these words : evening, to and fro, Letfden 
Street, thirteen, hewed, cornfields, Winslow. 

Find and write all tlie words m the story that name 
things. 

Find and write all the words that show or tell what 
the Pilgrims did. 




Read the first paragraph of the story, and point out 
the picture that you see as you read. 

Read the last paragraph of page 60. Tell how a 
picture should be drawn to show what these words 
mean. 

Draw the pictures above, or cut the figures out of 
paper. 
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AROUND THE FIRE 



rriHE houses of the Pilgrims had small 
-*- windows with greased paper in the 
place of glass. 



On one side of the kitchen was a great 
fireplace. In this tireplace they burned 
lai^e logs of wood. 

In the morning the men would bring in 
great sticks of wood. The largest one, 
which they placed on the hearth at the 
back, was called a backlog. 
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The Pilgrims were very busy people. 
Besides raising corn, the men hunted and 
fished to get food for their wives and chil- 
dren. 

Sometimes the hunters came from the 
woods with great loads of game, — deer, 
wild turkeys, or geese. 

Often the men came from the sea with 
baskets of clams and fish. 

Then the Pilgrim mothers 
would put their large kettles 
over the fire, and cook the 
food. 

This is a picture of one 
of the kettles that they used. The kettle 
belonged to Captain Standish. 

Little Peregrine liked to watch the light 
of the fire in the great fireplace. 

When the fire was stirred, it snapped, and 
many sparks fiew up the chimney. 

The children often popped corn, and 
roasted nuts and apples, by the fii-e. 
Sometimes the men made wooden bowls 
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and trays out of the wood of the poplar 
tree. 

Sometimes the men and boys made 
brooms out of the white-birch. 

The Indians taught them how to make 
these brooms. 

II 

When the Pilgrims wanted to make a 
broom, they cut a piece about five feet 
long from the trunk of a little birch tree. 
Next they cut a notch all around the 
stick, about a foot from one of the ends. 
When they had peeled off the 
bark, they made a row of thin 
strips all around the stick, and 
bent them back on the handle, as you 
see in the picture. 

Then they cut other rows until they 
got near the center of the stick. They 
next cut out the center, and turned all the 
strips back. 

Next they cut another notch around the 
stick an inch above the first one. 
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After this was done, they cut strips from 
above and turned them down on the first 
ones. 

They tied these to keep them in place. 
Then they whittled down the handle and 
made it smooth. 

It often took two or three evenings 
to make a birch broom. 

While the men and boys were mak- 
ing brooms, the women and girls were 
busy. 

Sometimes the women or the girls 
sat in a cold corner of the kitchen, and 
dipped candles. 

Sometimes they carded wool to make 
rolls for the spinners. 

Then they would bring out the wheels, 
and spin the rolls into yarn. They knit the 
yai'n into stockings, and wove it into cloth. 
There were times when the children heard 
their fathers tell about savage Indians who 
had been seen around the village. 
Then they were afraid. 
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When bedtime came, the Pilgrims took 
care to cover the fire with ashes to keep 
it until morning. 

They had no matches. If the fire went 
out, the easiest way to make a new fire was 
to go to another house and get some coals. 

The Pilgrim folks used to go to bed early. 
They had high beds made of feathers of wild 
ducks and geese. 

Sometimes the snows came through holes 
in the roof, or chinks in the logs, and drifted 
over the beds. 
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But the mothers 

had moved warming-pans between the 

sheets. This made the big beds warm. 

SBAT WORK 

Model some of the things that the Pilgrims used. 
What are these? Draw them, and write their names. 
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SNOWFLAKES 
/^UT of the sky they come, 
^-^ Wandering down the air; 
Some to the roofs, and some 

Whiten the branches bare. 
Some in the empty nest, 

Some on the gronnd below. 
Until the world is dressed 

All in a gown of snow, — 
Dressed in a fleecy gown 

Out of the snowflakes spun ; 
Wearing her golden crown, 

Over her head the Sun. 
Out of the sky again, 

Ghosts of the flowers that died 
Visit the earth, and then 

Under the white drifts hide. 

— Frank Dempsteb Sherman. 
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LITTLE PILGRIMS 



mHESE are little Pilgrims. 
-'- Their dress makes them look like odd 
little men and women. 

When the boys and girls of the Pilgrims 
were old enough to walk, clothes were 
made for them like 
those you see 
in the picture. 

Their clothes 
are made out of 
the cloth that 
was made in 
the kitchen by 
the women and 
girls. 

The boys liked to 
wear coats with great flaps like their fathers. 

As soon as they were large enough, the 
boys had to help their fathers plant corn, 
cut wood, and do other work. 
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When they were strong enough, they went 

with their fathers to hunt deer and other 
game. 

They also went fishing for codfish. These 

fish they salted and dried for food in 

winter. 

II 

The little girls helped to make clothes for 
themselves and for the men and boys. 

They also helped their mothers with the 
housework. 

They swept the floors with the birch 
brooms that the men had made. 

They often scrubbed the floors until they 
were clean and white. After the floor was 
well scrubbed, white sand was sifted all 
over it. 

The girls learned to card wool, and to 
spin and weave both wool and flax. 

They helped, too, to cook the food at the 
great fireplace. 

The children were taught to show great 
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respect to their fathers, mothers, and all 
older people. 

When they met the minister or a town 
officer, the girls must courtesy, the boys 
must take off their knit caps, and bow. 



They were taught not to laugh while the 
minister was at the house. 

At meal-time the children stood around 
the table. They had to be very quiet, for 
" Children should be seen, and not heard." 

You may think that the little Pilgrims 
did not have a very happy time. Yet in 
spite of this they were merry little folks. 
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SEAT WORK 

Draw or cut pictures of the little Pilgrijns. 

Write the words codfisK themselves^ housework^ fire- 
place^ scrubbed^ courtesy. 

Picture three or more of the words above. 

Make two headings on paper like these : — 
Words meaning one. Words meaning more than one. 

Under its correct heading write each' of the words 
following : dress^ Pilgrims^ men^ women^ minister^ 
mother. 



GOING TO CHURCH 

TT7HEN it was time to start for church, 
^ ^ one of the Pilgrims beat a drum. 

The people came out of their houses 
when the drum beat, and formed in a long 
line. 

They walked three abreast up Leyden 
Street to the fort. The fort was used for 
a church as well as for a fort. 

The minister, in his cap and gown, 
walked at the head of the line with Cap- 
tain Standish and the Governor. 



PURITANS GOING TO CHURCH. 
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The boys were put by themselves. 

A man with a long pole, called a tithing- 
rod, kept watch of them to keep them from 
playing. 

The pole had a hard knob on one end, and 
on the other a foxtail or a rabbit's foot. 

If a boy laughed, or got into mischief, the 
tithing-man rapped him on the head with 
the hard end of the pole. 

If a little girl went to sleep, the tithing- 
man brushed her face with the foxtail. 

The tithing-men watched the men and 
women too, and wakened them if they slept. 

When the minister had preached an hour, 
the tithing-man turned the hour-glass. 

The Pilgrims had no clocks at first. They 
kept time with hour-glasses, or by noon- 
marks on the window-sill or on the floor. 

Some of them had sun-dials. 

SEAT WORK 

Cut, model, or make a — gun, drum, foot-stove, 
cricket, tithing-rod, liour-glass, sun-dial, etc. 

Write the words abreast^ governor^ foot-stoves, seize, 
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crickets, dill, titkttig-rod, foxtail, rabbit'» foot, mischief, 
window-sill. 

Write the names of these pictures : — 



Write the names of the mouths. 

Select work that you would like to do from the 
following : — 

Model in clay a Pilgrim, fish or game, an Indian, 
wooden dishes, brooms, a foot-stove, a fireplace. 

Cut or draw a spinning-wheel, a warming-pan, an 
hour-glass, a candle, an iron pot, a tithing-raan, a fox's 
tail. 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November; 

All .the rest have thirty-one. 
Excepting February alone, 

Which has but twenty-eight, in fine, 
Till leap year gives it twenty-nine. 

— Old Rhyme. 
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THE DONKEY AND THE SALT 

/^NCE upon a time, a man was traveling 
^^ to town with his donkey, across whose 
back were shmg two large bags of salt. 

As they were crossing the stream, the 
donkey stumbled, and fell into the water. 

When he rose to his feet, his load was very 
light, for the salt had dissolved in the water. 

The man then went back to get a new 
load. 

As they came again to the stream, the 
donkey stumbled on purpose. He had 
found a way to make his load light. 

The man knew that the donkey was 
playing a trick, and he turned back and got 
a load of sponges. 

As they came to the stream, the donkey 
again fell into the water. 

The sponges filled with water, and the 
poor donkey could hardly get upon his feet. 

He found his load was much heavier than 
before. This cured him of his trick. 
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THE BOY WHO CRIED "WOLF" 

A BOY who liked to play tricks on oth- 
■^-^ ers was out in the pasture one day, 
watching the sheep. 

Some men were at work in a field near 
the pasture. They were told to help the 
boy if wolves came to get the sheep. 

The boy watched the sheep for a while. 
Soon he thought he would play a trick on 
the men. So he screamed, *'0h, help! 
The wolf! The wolf!'' 

The men ran to his help, calling out, 
'* Where? Where is he?" 

The boy laughed in glee, and said, '' I only 
called you in fun." 

The men were angry with him for play- 
ing this joke upon them, and went back to 
their work. 

After a time a wolf did come. 

The boy was now scared, and called loudly 
to the men, ''Oh the wolf! the wolf! He 
is killing the sheep." 
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This time he was not in fun. 

The men heard him and said, *'That boy 
is playing another trick on us. We will 
not go this time.'' 

SEAT WORK 

Look at these headings : — 
Words meaning one. Words meaning more than one. 
boy (boys) 

Write two columns of such words, using the words 
tricks^ pasture^ sheep^ field, wolves, men, joke. 

Be sure to put the word given in the lesson in the 
right column. Put the word that you supply, in a 
parenthesis, in the opposite column. 



THE LARK AND THE PARMER 

A LARK that had her nest in a field of 
-^-^ wheat, was going out one morning to 
find breakfast for her young larks. The 
young larks were almost large enough to fly. 
As she stood on the edge of the nest she 
said, '' Children, this wheat is about ripe. 
The farmer will soon cut it. If he comes to 
the field to-day, I want you to hear what he 
says so that you can tell me his plans when 
I come back." 
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The little larks told their mother that 
they would do just as she wished. She 
then went singing on her way. 

Pretty soon the owner of the field came 
with his son to look at the wheat. He 
said, *'It is time this wheat was cut. Go 
to Neighbor Brown, and ask him if he can 
help us to-morrow.'' 

The little larks heard this and were 
frightened. When their mother came, they 
told her what the farmer had said, and 
begged her to take them away at once. 

'' Not so fast,'' said the old lark ; ** if the 
farmer waits for the neighbors to do his 
work, we shall be safe here for a long time." 

The next day, while the mother lark was 
away, the farmer and his son came again. 
The farmer said, *'This wheat is so ripe 
that it must be cut now. As the neighbors 
will not come, we will call on our kinsfolk. 
Go at once and ask them to help us." 

When the little larks heard this, they 
trembled with fear. When their mother 
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came, they said, ''0 mother! we must go 
now. The farmer has sent for all his kins- 
folk to cut the grain to-morrow.'' 

*'No, we need not be in any hurry," said 
the mother, '' if that is all. If he waits for 
his kinsfolk, the wheat will not be cut to- 
morrow. His kinsfolk will have their own 
work to do." 

Before the old lark went away the next 
morning, she said, '' My children, notice 
with great care what the farmer says when 
he comes to his field to-day." 

After a while he came. The little birds 
heard him say, ^' The grain is so ripe 
that it is falling and wasting. We must 
sharpen our tools, and cut it to-morrow." 

When the wise old lark heard the farmer's 
words, she said, *' Now we will go. Get 
ready to fly. If the farmer has made up 
his mind to cut his own wheat to-morrow, 
he is quite sure to do it." 

SEAT WORK 

Write the words directed by the teacher. 
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JOHN'S TROUSERS 

A LONG time ago our country was at 
■^-^ war with England. 

Men were much needed for soldiers, and 
John's father was in the army. 

One morning, John told his mother that 
he would like to be a soldier, and join the 
army the next day. 

'' I don't know what we can do," said his 
mother. "• We haven't a bit of cloth in the 
house, and you ought to have some new 
trousers." 

*' And we have no yarn," said John's 
sister. *'I used the last to make cloth for 
Charley's jacket." 

'' John must have some trousers," said 
his mother, '*' even if we have to spin, and 
weave the cloth. We must do our best." 

*' Charley and I can cut the wool," said 
Mary, the youngest girl. 

*' I am afraid you cannot catch the sheep," 
said the mother. 
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** We'll take some salt," said Charley. 
''They will come to get salf 

Mary and Charley then went to the pas- 
ture. Mary told Charley to hold out the 
salt, and catch a black sheep. 

The sheep came and licked the salt. 
Charley put his arm around the neck of 
a black sheep, and held it still while Mary 
cut oflf some of its wool. 

Then they caught a white sheep in the 
same way, and took some of its wool. 

They ran to the house with the wool. 

Soon all the family were busy. Some 
picked out the dirt and the bad pieces of 
wool, and others carded it, and combed it 
into long, soft rolls. 

As soon as there were rolls enough, one 
of the sisters began to spin. 

When some nice skeins of yarn were made, 
the mother began to weave it into cloth. 

All the children helped. Had you been 
there, you would have heard the clicking 
of the cards and the buzzing of the wheel. 
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With much work they made the cloth. 
Then John's mother got her shears, and cut 
out the trousers. 

After that, all who could sew helped 
make them. All day and all through the 
night the work went on. 

In the morning the trousers were done 
and put in John's bundle. 

— Adapted from Josephine Jarvis in The Child^s Worlds 
by permission. 

SBAT WORK 

Write trousers^ skeins^ John's father, John's sister, 
Charley^ s jacket, John's bundle. 

Write other words which mean the same as these last 
four. 

Draw or cut pictures to iUustrate the story. 

Find pictures in other lessons that could be used to 
illustrate this story. 

Read the first half of page 86, and describe the pic- 
ture the words make in your mind. 

FOB MEMORIZING 

Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so ; 

Then blow it east, or blow it west. 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 
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CORN SONG 

TXEAP high the farmer's wintry hoard ! 
-■— ^ Heap high the golden corn ! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn. 

We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain, 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 

The robber crows away. 

All through the long, bright days of June, 

Its leaves grew green and fair. 
And waved in hot midsummer's noon 

Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now, with Autumn's moonlit eves. 

Its harvest time has come ; 
We pluck away the frosted leaves. 

And bear the treasure home. 

— John G. Whittier. 

SEAT WORK 

Write these words: farmer's wintry hoards golden 
corn^ Autumn^ sprouting grain^ frosted leaves. 
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Tell, in other words, what each of the expressions 
means. 

Fill these blanks: — 

All through the , days of June, 



Its leaves grew and , 

And waved in noon 

Its and hair. 

Model vegetables, fruits, and nuts for a Thanks- 
giving feast. 



THE FARMER AND HIS SONS 

A FAEMER had seven sons who made 
-^-^ their father very unhappy because 
they could never agree about anything. 

He often told them how foolish their 
quarrels were, but they did not listen to 
him. 

One day he showed them seven sticks 
tied tightly in a bundle. *' Which of you can 
break this bundle? '' he asked. 

The eldest son tried with all his strength 
to break the bundle, but he could not so 
much as bend it. 
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Then each son tried in his turn, but each 
one failed. 

The father untied the bundle, and gave to 
each son a single stick. Then each of the 
sons easily broke his stick. 

The father said, '' United, you are very 
strong, but one alone is weak." 

SEAT WORK 

Write the opposite of made their father very unhappy 
because they could never agree. 

Copy what the father said to the sons. 

FOR MEMORIZING 

For mother love and father care. 
For brothers strong and sisters fair. 
For love at school and home each day, 
For guidance lest we go astray, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 

For Thy dear everlasting arms 

That bear us through all ills and harms. 

For blessed words of long ago. 

That help us now Thy will to know. 

Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 

— Anonymous. 
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A SURPRISE 
T~\OZINGr, and dozing, and dozing, 
■^-^ Pleasant enough ; 
Dreaming of sweet cream and mouse-meat, 
Delicate stuff I 

Waked by a somerset, whirling 

From cushion to floor; 
Waked to a wild rush for safety 

From window to door. 

— LucYLAKCOM,byperiuissionof Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 

The artist made a picture for the first stanza, what 
would pou draw for the second? Answer with words 
or a picture. 
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WHO WILL BELL THE OAT? 



TTTJNTER the cat had very sharp eyes and 
-'— *- very sharp claws. He was so busy and 
so watchful that the mice were often afraid 
to go out of their holes and hunt for food. 

One day old Grayback, the oldest and 
wisest of the mice, saw Hunter go to the 
garden to watch the birds. 

He thought it would be a good time to 
call a meeting of the mice in the cellar. So 
he sent two lively young mouse-boys to tell 
all the mice to come to the cellar of the 
farmhouse to see what the mice could do 
to keep out of the way of the cat. 

The mouse-boys ran to all of the mouse- 
holes in the house. Then they went to the 
stables and the granary. Next they climbed 
the great hay-mow to find the mice, who 
were afraid to go away from home for fear 
the cat would catch them. 

While the mouse-boys were calling the 
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mice to the meeting, old Grayback sent two 
very wise mice, Sharp Eyes and Nimble, 
out to the garden to watch the cat. 

In a short time all the mice were met to- 
gether in the cellar. 



The mice began to talk all together about 
their troubles with the cat. Timid Silver- ' 
tail told how faint she felt. She said she 
hadn't had a full meal for many weeks. 

The young mice said they had never 
known the taste of cheese. All had had 
great trouble on account of the cat. 
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II 

In the midst of the talk, old Grayback 
rose and called, *' Order ! Sit still and listen 
with all your ears. IVe great news to tell 
you. The little girl in this house has a new 
kitten. Yesterday, while Nimble was watch- 
ing, he heard the little girl say to the kitten, 
^ Kitty, you must never catch the little birds, 
but you may catch as many of those ugly 
mice as you wish.' '' 

*'What a shame!'' said the mice, and 
they all squealed together. 

'*We surely must do something," said 
Tiny, " and do it at once ! That kitten is 
now asleep under the kitchen stove, but 
before long she will be watching our 
holes. Then there will be no peace for 
any of us." 

Grayback rose and said, " Brothers, our 
time is short. That old cat may come upon 
us at any moment. We are in great danger. 
What can we do to rid ourselves of that 
fiend of a cat? " 



'^' 
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Some of the mice had one plan, and some 
another. At last a young mouse said, 
"None of these things will do. If we tie a 
bell to that cat's neck, it will 
ring when he prowls around our 
nests, and when the bell 
rings, we can all ^j 

run awav." "^BP^^^ " Good ! 

good!" said all 
the mice. " If we can rid 
ourselves of the cat, we 
need not fear the kitten 
) much." 
—. "It is a fine jjlan," said 

Grayback, " but who will tie the bell on 
the cat?" Just as the question was asked, 
Nimble came running from the garden, call- 
ing out as she ran, "The cat! The cat iS 
coming! " 

At this, every mouse ran to his hole. 

SEAT WORK 

Write the new and the hardest words as selected by 
the teacher. 
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Fill these blanks : — 

Hunter had eyes and claws. He was 

and . 



Grayback was the and ' of the mice. 

He sent mouse-boys to the mice. 



BOTH SIDES OP THE STORY 
WJiat the mice said 

TT7E like to wander at our ease 
^ ^ Along the pantry shelves. 
We nibble pies, cakes, ham, and cheese, 
Like dainty little elves. 

And there's the attic, wide and large. 

Its stores are full and nice ; 
Clothes, toys, and trunks we take in charge. 

They're full of joy for mice. 



What the 'maids said 

The housemaids came with brush and tub. 
And loudly did they scold : 
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'' Vile things ! " they said, while hard they 
scrubbed ; 
'* Those mice have grown so bold! 

'' Such work youVe made us ! We will see 

What cats and traps can do 
To thin you out, for well not be 

Quite overrun by you." 

— Adapted, 

SEAT WORK 

Picture the first part ; or let some children picture 
the first part, and others the second part, of the story. 



UNCLE JOHN'S STORY 



A FTER dinner at the camp, we children 
-^-^ ran out under the trees. 

Mamma said we acted like wild Indians. 
We often played that we were Indians. 

John and Louis made bows and arrows, 
and often went to hunt game. They said 
there were wild cats in the trees around the 
lake, and that May and I would be carried off. 
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May and I were squaws. We liked to 
gather wild rice, and to make bead neck- 
laces. 

We liked best to pull wild grasses and 
weave mats and baskets for our wigwams. 
' We used to gather dry twigs and cones 
for our evening fire, or to cook the game 
and fish that our fathers often brought 
home. 

At night we sat around the fires and 
watched the blaze of the pine cones and 
the dry bark. 

We often teased for a story. 

The last night of our stay in camp. May 
said, '' Papa, you have never told us why 
you call this the Land of Christmas Trees. 
Why do you? '' 

*^Well,'' said Uncle John, ^'that is a 
long story. Long before it was Christmas 
Tree Land, it was the land of Indians. AH 
around our lake, and for a great many miles 
away on all sides, the land was covered with 
large tall trees. It wasn't the Land of 
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Christmas Trees then : the trees were too 
large for that. 

'' The only people who lived in the woods 
here at that time were Indians. 

'' After a while a few white men came. 
They cut down trees, and made log-houses 
for their wives and children to live in. 

'' As they cleared off the trees around their 
houses, they called the open places clearings. 

II 

'' In their clearings they made little pens 
for their cattle, pigs, and chickens. 

'* Sometimes the wolves came and killed 
their cattle. Sometimes bears would come 
and carry off their pigs. Sometimes, when 
the settlers went into the woods, they would 
see the eyes of wild cats among the branches 
of the trees. 

'' Then the men from the clearings would 
go hunting together to kill these wild beasts. 

'' White men kept coming, and the clear- 
ings were made nearer together. 
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'' As the white men kept coming and clear- 
ing up the woods, the Indians began to go 
away. They wanted to get away from the 
white men and the clearings to the thick 
woods. It was no longer an Indian land. 

'* One day, after much of the thick woods 
had been cut down, a settler made a fire to 
burn up some dry branches of the trees that 
he had cut. He wanted to make his clear- 
ing larger. 

'' There had been no rain for a long time, 
and the pine-needles were very dry. The 
cones burned as they do to-night. 

'' After the settler had built his fire, the 
wind sprang up. The fire ran over the 
woods for miles and miles and miles. 

'' The houses in the clearings were burned. 
The settlers ran for their lives. If they could 
get to the rivers and ponds, they would be 
safe. 

'' The fire ran up the tall pines and made 
sparks that were carried by the winds to 
other trees. 
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'* In a short time the place where the 
woods and clearings had been was a place 
of cinders and blackened wood. 

'' It was not yet a Christmas Tree coun- 
try, bijt the burnt lands. 

'^ After a while some small green shoots 
came up in the burnt land. In a short 
time they grew into tiny trees. 

'' Not all the trees were going to be Christ- 
mas trees. But the little trees were trying 
to cover up the burnt lands, and make it 
the Land of Christmas Trees. 

*' We shall go away from our camp to- 
morrow. 

'' Very soon after we go, men with sharp 
axes will come to the camp. 

*' Early in the morning they will go out to 
cut Christmas trees. They will cut small 
spruces and hemlocks, and tie them in 
bundles. 

*' When they have cut a great many, they 
will draw them in wagons or on sleighs to 
the rivers, and put them on boats. 
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» 

'' The boats will take them to the cities 
just before Christmas. 

''When Christmas time comes, we will 
all go down to the boat and buy our 
tree. 

'* Perhaps we shall get one of the trees 
that we now see near our camp.'' 

SEAT WORK 

Picture the camp on the sand table ; or let different 
children cut or model objects to illustrate different 
parts of the story. 

Write the hardest words, as teased^ clearings^ settler. 

Read Street's poem, The Settler. 



FABLE; THE MOON AND HER MOTHER 

The Moon once asked her mother to 
make her a little cloak that would fit her 
well. *'How," said the mother, *'can I 
make a cloak to fit you, who are now a 
New Moon, and then a Full Moon, and 
then again neither one nor the other?" 



HOLLY 

"I^OW 'tis merry Christmas, 
-^^ And the holly bright 
Hangs up in the wine 
Such a merry sight ! 

Dainty little berries, 

Shining, red, and 

round, 

You are very welcome 

When snow is on 

the ground. 

Holly, bright green 
holly, 

You we're glad to see. 
For you'll say, "'Tis Christmas, 

And we'll happy be." 

— Judith Windsor, in Cliild Garden, by permission. 



Write the opposite of these words : merri/, bright, 
dainty, little, shining, round. 

What is it that is merry — bright — dainty — red — 
i-ound — gi-een ? 
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A STORY 

TENNY could not go to sleep. What do 
^ you think was the matter? 

She kept thinking of a little old man 
dressed in fur who was to come, some night, 
with Prancer and Dancer, and bring her 
something. 

The weather was so cold that there was 
thick frost on the panes. The snow was 
lying in drifts around the house. 

When Aunt Kate came into the room, 
Jenny was sitting up in bed. 

''Why, Jenny,'' said Aunt Kate, ''what 
is the matter ? Are you sick? " 

" Oh, Rob says there are some reindeer in 
a window on State Street," said Jenny. "I 
want to see them ! " 

" Well, go to sleep, now," said Aunt Kate, 
" and if it is pleasant to-morrow, we will 
go to see the reindeer." 

Make a picture of the things that you would like to 
have Santa Claus bring you. 



KEISS KBINGLE 



ERISS KBINOLE 



JUST as the moon was fading 
Amid her misty rings, 
And every stocking was stuflfed 
With childhood's precious things, 

ild Kriss Kringle looked 
around, 
And saw on tlie elm 

tree bough, 
High hung, an oriole's 
nest, 
jonely and empty now. 

, stocking," he laughed, 
p there on a tree ! 
suppose the bii-ds 
present from me ! " 

iiicii uiu iviioo Kringle, who loves 
A joke as well as the best. 
Dropped a handful of snowflakes 
Into the oriole's empty nest. 

— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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STORY OF PIOOOLA 

XJICCOLA was a little girl who lived in a 
-*- far country across the sea. 

Her father was dead. Her mother 
worked hard to get food and clothing for 
Piccola and herself. 

But Piccola was a happy little girl, though 
she had no toys, and no children to play 
with her. 
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In summer she could go into the garden 
and fields to watch the birds and the 
butterflies. 

For a doll she had a stick of wood. But 
she petted it and talked to it just as though 
it were a real child. 

When the long, cold winter came, Piccola 
had to stay in the house. 

She used to wish for Christmas to come, 
and wonder what she would find in her shoe 
on Christmas morning. 

In . the land where Piccola lived, Santa 
Claus put his gifts in the children's shoes. 

Her mother used to hear her wish for 
Christmas to come. Sometimes she said, 
*' Piccola, you must not expect anything 
from Santa Claus this hard winter. We 
must be glad if we have food enough to eat.'' 

But when Christmas came, Piccola put 
her shoe by the chimney, and went to bed. 

Her mother looked sad and said, *' Poor 
child!" 

But Piccola was up early the next day. 
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Soon she called, *' Mother, Santa Claus 
has brought me a dear little bird ! '^ 

Sure enough, a little swallow was in Pic- 
cola's wooden shoe. Piccola's mother saw 
that one of its wings was hurt so that it 
could not fly. 

''We will keep it through the cold 
winter, '' said she. 

Never did a Christmas gift give more 
pleasure than the bird that little Piccola 
found in her shoe. 

SEAT WORK 

Write the words far country across the sea^ butter- 
flies^ children's shoes^ chimney^ Piecola^s wooden shoe, 
Piccola'' s mother, * 



TOM'S LETTER 

ONE day before Christmas, the teacher 
told the children in Tom's class that 
each might write a letter to Santa Claus, 
and tell him what he wanted for Christmas. 
Here is what Tom wrote : — 
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SEAT WORK 

Write a letter to Santa Claus, telling your wants. 
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CRADLE HYMN 

A WAY in a manger, 
■^^-^ No crib for a bed, 
The little Lord Jesus 

Laid down His sweet head. 
The stars in the heaven 

Looked down where He lay. 
The little Lord Jesus, 

Asleep on the hay. 

The cattle are lowing. 

The baby awakes ; 
But little Lord Jesus, 

No crying He makes. 
I love Thee, Lord Jesus ! 

Look down from the sky. 
And stay by my cradle 

Till morning is nigh. 

Written by Martin Luther for his children. 
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A VISIT TO A TOY FACTORY 
I 
1%TR. BROWN worked in the office of a 
-^-*- large toy factory. 

One morning, not long before Christmas, 
he said to his children, " I am going to take 
you to visit the shops this morning. When 
we get there, you must all keep near me, 
and you must not touch anything." 

After a long ride on the street cars, they 
reached the factory. Mr. Brown took them 
first to the place where the wooden toys 
were sawed out. 

A great many men were there at work, 
and the noisy wheels and saws moved so 
fast that the little girls felt afraid. 
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Mr. Brown talked very loud, though the 
children were very near him. He said, 
''In this place they are sawing building- 
blocks of different kinds. Some are square, 
some oblong, and some have joints. The 
blocks with joints fit together to make 
houses, churches, fences, and other things.'' 

Mary said, ''Papa, those are like the ones 
I had last Christmas. We can make farms 
and villages with them.'' 

Next they saw men who were sawing 
pieces of wood that were to be made into 
wagons and sleds. 

Mr. Brown picked out pieces for a sled, 
and the children told him how they ought 
to be fitted together. They told him that, 
after the pieces were put together and fas- 
tened, the sled must have some steel run- 
ners, some paint, and a name. 

"Tell me a good name for this sled," 
said Mr. Brown. 

The children gave the names, Swallow^ 
Rover, Redbird, and others. 
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They next saw some boys who were saw- 
ing thin pieces of wood. '' Oh, these are 
maps ! " said the children, for they had 
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often played with them. The children 
called some of the pieces Ohio^ Indiana, 
Illinois, and so on. 

II 

The next place was one where men were 
sawing out odd little pieces of wood. 

** These men," said Mr. Brown, '' are mak- 
ing people and animals to go into Noah's 
arks. We can see them better in the next 
room,'' and he took them to the place where 
the odd little pieces of wood were fitted 
together. 
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One man put the heads, arms, and legs 
on Noah and his family, using glue to keep 
them in place. 

Another man painted the blocks, and a 
third man placed them in trays, and put 
them in the oven to dry. 

Some of the people and animals were 
cracked and broken when they came out of 
the oven. These were taken to a mender. 

The man who mended the broken animals 
glued them together again, and put on a 
fresh daub of paint. When they were again 
dried, they were ready to go into the ark. 

The children looked at the broken pieces 
and said, ''That is Noah's head. That is 
an elephant's trunk. That is a broken 
camel." 

John said, it would be better fun to fit 
these pieces than to put the states together. 

They watched the mender a long time. 
Then Mr. Brown took them to some long 
tables where men were putting the animals 
into the arks. 
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Some boys were waiting on these men. 
One boy brought Noah's family, while other 
boys brought different animals. The ani- 
mals were all as stiff as wood could make 
them. 

The men picked out a family for each 
ark, and then two of each kind of animals. 

When something was needed for the arks, 
they would call, ''Tom, bring me some 
monkeys and goats;'' or one would say, 
''Elephants! and hurry up!" or, "Noahs 
and camels ! " 

The children laughed at this. They were 
not ready to go when Mr. Brown said, " If we 
want to see the other things, we must hurry." 

After this, they saw dolls, basket-making, 
and many other things. 

When they got home, they talked about the 
toy shop for a long time. Often they took 
their toys, and played they had a toy shop 
of their own. 

SEAT WORK 

Model a Noah's ark. 

Write the hard words of the lesson. 
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THE COMING OF FATHER CHRISTMAS 

WHEN darkness has fallen, and stars 
light the sky, 
And the chimes of sweet bells say that 
midnight is nigh, 
Hark ! hush ! through the stillness, with 
reindeer in hand 
Eideth old Father Christmas from Lullaby 
Land. 
With drums, dolls, and trumpets, his bas- 
kets are piled. 
For he thinks of the days when he too 
was a child. 
He seeks the dear children, their stockings 
to fill, 
"While the bells in the towers ring their 
sweet glad "good w'lW — Adapted. 
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IN THE ESKIMO'S LAND 

rilHESE children are Eskimos. They live 
-*- in a country far to the north, where 
the winters are very long and very cold. In 
winter they often live in houses made of ice. 



To build a house, some of the Eskimos cut 
blocks of ice of the right shape. Others 
lay up the blocks, and fill the holes between 
the blocks with ice and snow. 

In winter the Eskimos do not see the sun 
for many weeks. But it is not very dark in 
their country, because the moon and stars 
shine on the snow and give much light. 
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They often see a very bright light of 
many beautiful colors in the sky. This is 
called the Northern Light 

The people are short, and they look still 
shorter because they are dressed in fur 
clothes. 



The women make the clothes with bone 
needles. Their thread is made of the sinew 
of the deer. 

The clothes are made of the fur of the 
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reindeer, seal, and other animals. They are 
lined inside with fur. 

. It takes a woman three days to make an 
Eskimo coat and trousers. 

Their boots are made of sealskin. They are 
stuffed with fine grass 
to make them warm. 

The Eskimos go 
from place to i>hice 
on their dog sledges. 
They have to tmvel 
about to hunt for food. . 

They are fond of the 
fat as well as the flesh 
of the animals they 
kill. A little Eskimo 

child would rather have the marrow out of 
bones than the finest candy. 

The people work hard to get a living in 
Eskimo land. The children have many 
sports. They coast, and roll down hill, and 
play ball, as other children do. 

They play, too, that they hunt bears with 
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little spears or with small bows and arrows 
that their fathers have made for them. 

They have many little toys made of ivory 
and bone, beside whips, sleds, and dolls. 
Their dolls look like very little Eskimos. 

SEAT WORK 

Model the houses, people, the sledge and dogs. 
Write the words Eskimo^ ainew^ sledge^ marrow. 



A STORY THAT THE ESKIMOS TELL THEIR 

CHILDREN 

Once there were some children who were 
very wise. One day, when they were mak- 




^r> 



ing toy houses on the edge of a cliff, they 
were changed into swallows. 

They never forgot their childish play. 
This is why the bank swallows still come 
to the cliff to build their mud nests. 
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THE BOBOLINK 

OBOB O'LINCOLN the Jester, 
Ringing your silver bells, 
Tossing your cap of yellow 

Over the grassy swells, 
Capering up in the sunlight 

With jolliest wild ado, 
Are you the heart of the sunshine, 
Or is the sunshine you? 

— From Scliool Education, by permisaion. 
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THE NEW LESSON 



A S the white cat and her one white kitten 
-^-^ were walking out one day, they met 
the black cat with her three black kittens. 

'' How wild and rough those black kittens 
are ! '' said the white cat. '' I hope you will 
not forget your manners as they do. They 
have not been well brought up." 

As they were passing, the black cat said, 
'* Good morning, Madam Whitey. This is 
a beautiful day." 

" Good morning," said the white cat 
stiffly, as she walked on. 

But the kittens would be kittens, and 
while their mothers were speaking, they 
were chasing and clawing each other. 

The white cat said to her kitten, '' Come 
to me at once. How rude you are this 
morning ! " 

The kitten said, ''0 mother! do let me 
play a little while. We are having such fun." 
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The white cat said, '*I don't want you to 
learn rough ways." 

The black cat said, '' Madam Whitey, 
your kitten cannot learn anything bad of 
my kittens. Your kitten does not look very 
well. It will do him good to have a frolic 
in the open air.'' 

''Well," said Madam Whitey, ''they may 
romp a few minutes; but they must not 
be rough." 

At this, the white kitten ran and the 
black kittens chased him. 

Then they bristled and spit at each other. 
They kicked and clawed and rolled, and 
had a little game of cat "tag." 

" That is much better than lying by the 
kitchen fire all the time," said the black cat. 

II 

"Put your claws out a little farther when 
you play," said the black cat. "A few 
scratches will not harm you." 

"Oh, don't be rough!" said the white cat 
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faintly; but the kittens were playing, and 
did not hear her. 

The black cat then called, '^Kittens, 
come here ! I want to teach you to catch 
mice. Play that this ball, which belongs 
to John, is a mouse. Let me see how you 
would catch it." 

The kittens crept softly to the ball, just as 
they had seen their mothers act when they 
caught mice and birds. When they were 
quite near, they paused, and wriggled their 
bodies ; then one of the black kittens gave 
a great bound, and caught the ball. 

'' That was well done ! " said both the 
mothers. 

s 

But the black kitten forgot she was hav- 
ing a lesson. She rolled the ball and chased 
it. Then she clawed it with all her paws, 
and rolled over on her back. 

'' This is not a game of ball ! " said the 
black mother cat. " Put that ball right 
down, and do this lesson over again. Do it 
right this time.'' 
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The kitten did it again, and did it well ; 
then the other kittens tried, and each did 
well. 

'' You do so well when you do not forget 
and get wild,'' said the black cat, ''that we 
will try something a little harder. 

'' We will now have you catch a running 
mouse. Mice do not often sit still and wait 
for cats to catch them." Then she gave 
the ball a push that sent it rolling down 
the walk. 

The kittens ran off together to chase the 
ball; but they forgot that it was a running 
mouse, and had only a game of romps. 

'' Did any one ever see such kittens ! " 
said the old cat; but she smiled slyly as 
she said it. ''Now all of you come back 
again!" 

Each kitten was then told to do the les- 
son alone. 

When each had done his best, the black 
cat said, " You can all do very well when 
you try." 
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Madam Whitey then called her kitten, 
saying, *'We must now go home.'' 

The white kitten wanted to stay longer ; 
but his mother said, '' No, this is enough 
for one day. Perhaps you may come again 
some other time." 

SEAT WORK 

Write these words, filling the blanks properly: — 

walk walked walking 

pass 

speak 

chase 

claw 

learn 

wriggle 



Write the words manners^ stiffli/^ frolic^ Madam 
Whitey. 



FOB MEMORIZING 



The world is such a happy place. 
That children, whether big or small. 

Should always have a smiling face. 
And never, never, sulk at all. 

— Setoun. 



BED JACKET, CHIEF OF THE SENEGAS 
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ABOUT INDIANS 



X OOK at the picture on page 134, and you 
-'-^ will see how an Indian, or a Red Man, 
looks. This man was an 
Indian named Red Jj 

Indians are t 
straight, copper-co 
ored people. They 
have straight, 
coarse black hair, 
and high cheek- 
bones. Their eyes 
are black or hazel. 

An Indian woman 
is called a squaw. 

An Indian baby is called a papoose. A 
little papoose is not very dark at first; but 
the sun and the wind soon make it copper- 
colored. 

The little papoose has a funny cradle. 
The mother carries it on her back when she 
goes from home. 
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Often she hangs the cradle on the 
branches of the trees when she is at work. 

A long time ago the only people in this 
land were Indians. 

The only houses were wigwams. 

A wigwam is a kind of tent covered with 
bark, skins, or mats. 



LITTLE LIGHT MOOOASIN 

T" ITTLE Light Moccasin swings in her 
-^-^ basket, 

Made of the willow and sinew of deer ; 
Slie's rocked by the breezes, and nursed by 
the pine tree ; 
There are strange things around her to 
see and to hear. 

Brown is her skin as the bark of the birches. 

Light are her feet as the feet of a fawn ; 
Shy little child of the woods and the moun- 
tains. 
Little Light Moccasin wakes with the 
dawn. 
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All the sweet things of the summer time 
knows she ; 
These are the playthings the little girl 
knows, — 
Berry-time, blossom-time, bird-calls, and 
butterflies, 
Columbine-trumpets, and sweetbrier rose. 
Counting the stars through the chinks of 
her basket, 
Watching the flames of the campfire leap, 
Hearing the sound of the winds in the pine 
tree. 
Little Light Moccasin falls fast asleep. 

— Mary Austin, in The Land of Sunshine, by permission of 
Charles F. Lummis. 

SEAT WORE 

Write a story about this picture: — 
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BUILDING A WIGWAM 

TT7HEN a wigwam was to be made, 
^ ^ poles were stuck into the ground, 
and tied together at the top. 

Deerskins were then stretched over the 
poles. 

The fire was in the center of the wigwam. 
A hole was left in the top, for the smoke to 
get out. 

A small hole was also left in the side, for 
a door. The Indians had to stoop when 
they went through this door. 

In cold or stormy weather a mat was put 
over the hole that was left for a door. 

Little Hawk Eye, an Indian boy, and 
Fawn Foot, an Indian girl, lived in such a 
home. 

There was also a little papoose called 
Bright Eyes. Bright Eyes was strapped in 
her cradle. 

Her cradle was hung much of the time 
on the limb of a tree near the wigwam. 
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She could watch the birds in the trees, 
and see the squirrels as they ran along the 
limbs. 

She liked to hear her mother pound the 
corn for mush. 

Inside the wigwam, each person had a 
place where he must always sit. 

Little Fawn Foot never dared sit in the 
seat of Hawk Eye ; nor did Hawk Eye ever 
dare sit in any place but his own. 

When night came, the beds were spread. 

The beds were the skins of animals that 
the Indians had killed when hunting in the 
woods. 

SEAT WORK 

Make a wigwam ; a baby's cradle. 

Draw or model an Indian's head. 

Write the words Red Jacket^ Indian^ papoose^ wig- 
wam^ deerskins^ cradle, Hawk Eye, Fawn Foot, Bright 
Eye%, squirrel. 

In the second paragraph, what does each of these 
words tell : tall, straight, copper-colored, coarse^ black, 
high ? 

Compare the house-building of the Indians and the 
Pilgrims in the stories on pages 69 and 138, orally or 
in writing. 
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A SPRING FROLIC 



WHEN the warm days of spring came, 
the sap in the maple trees began to 
flow. 

Then the Indians bored holes in the bark 
of the maples. They put little spouts in 
the holes for the sap to run 
through. 

They gathered the sap in 

bowls of worn! or baked clay. 

Then they made great fires 

in the woods to boil the sap 

and make sugar. 

**■ ' The squaws took pieces of 

birch bark and made little boxes to put the 

sugar in. 

When a box was filled, a squaw sewed 
the cover on. 

Some of the boxes were large enough to 
hold a hundred pounds of sugar. 

The squaws often made little toy boxes 
for the children to play with. 
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The outside of the boxes was often 
painted in gay colors. Sometimes bright 
flowers, made of quills, were put on them. 

The Indians liked the time of sugar-mak- 
ing. It was a spring frolic to them. 



White men learned of the Indians how 
to make maple sugar. 

But the white men do not boil sap in ket- 
tles in the woods, as the Indians did. They 
build sugar houses like the one you see in 
this picture. 

SEAT WORK 

Make buckets and spouts for sap. 
On the sand table make a sugar camp. 
Write the hardest words of the lesson. 
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PLANTING CORN 



A ROUND the wigwam the mother of 
■^-^ Hawk Eye and Fawn Foot had 
planted corn. 

She made her own hoe. She 
got a stick from the woods, and 
tied a clam shell to it with 
strips of buckskin. 

With her hoe she dug a hole 
in the earth for the grains of 
corn, which she covered with 
the soft earth. 

She planted seeds of pump- 
kins and beans with the corn. 

Little Fawn Foot begged her 
mother to make her a hoe. 

With her hoe, made of a 
little clam shell, little Fawn 
Foot used to follow her mother, 
and make believe that she, too, 
was planting corn. 

Bright Eyes, in her cradle 
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on the tree, liked to watch the planting of 
the corn. 

Hawk Eye did not want to plant corn. 
He wanted to hunt and iish, like a man. 

He was afraid the other Indian boys 
would make faces at him, and call him 
squaw, if he planted corn. 

Only the squaws planted corn. 



SEAT WORK 

Make an Indian hoe, or a picture of one. 
On the sand table make a wigwam and the corn 
fields and woods around it. 

Write these words : wigwam, clam shell, pumpkin. 
Make a drawing of each. 
Write all the words that are new to you. 
Write the names of these pictures : — 
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THE 



[Read the poem, and tell what the title should be.] 

rriHERE is a plant you often see 
-^ In gardens and in fields ; 
Its stalk is straight, its leaves are long, 
And precious fruit it yields. 

Its fruit, when young, is soft and white. 
And closely wrapped in green ; 

And tassels hang from every ear. 
Which children love to glean. 

But when the tassels dry and brown. 

The fruit is ripe and old ; 
It peeps from out the wrapping dry 

Like beads of yellow gold. 

The fruit, when young, we boil and roast ; 

When old, we grind it well. 
Now think of all the plants you know, 

And try its name to tell. 

— Anonymous. 
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MOVING TIME 

rilHE wigwam in which Hawk Eye and 
^ Fawn Foot lived was in an Indian vil- 
lage. The village stood near a swift river. 

All the people of this village belonged to 
one family or tribe. The men, women, and 
children were all uncles, aunts, cousins, or 
other relatives of Hawk Eye and Fawn Foot. 

The bravest man was chief. He had the 
finest wigwam. 

Indians think that old people know a 
great deal more than young people know. 

When the old men at the village talked, 
the grown men and women listened to all 
they had to say. 

One day the old men said that the In- 
dians must soon get ready to go from their 
cornfields to the fall hunting-grounds. 

Then the squaws gathered their corn. 
They buried some in the ground, but they 
put some in baskets to take with them 
when they moved. 
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When all was ready, the squaws took 
down the wigwams. 

Little Fawn Foot helped her mother pick 
up the baskets and wooden dishes, and 
roll up the skins. 

The Indians then moved to a place in the 
woods where they thought they could find 
game to live on in the winter. Bright Eyes 
was carried on her mother's back. 

The squaws put up the wigwams in this 
new village. 

At first the Indian hunters came home 
with great loads of deer, bear, and other 
meat. 

The squaws roasted the meat on sticks 
before the fire. Some of the meat was 
dried, and put away to eat when they could 
get no game. 

They had great feasts when meat was 
plenty. 

After a while the game all went away. 
The Indians hunted all day, but they could 
get no meat. 
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Then the people were very hungry. The 
Indian fathers and mothers went without 
food themselves. They gave the last food 
there was in the wigwam to the children. 

Then the old men said that they must 
move again to get nearer the game. So the 
squaws took down the wigwams, and the 
people went to new hunting-grounds. 

This time they found plenty of game. 

When the warm weather came, they all 
moved back to the cornfields again. 



SEAT WORK 

Lay out the story on the sand table, or illustrate 
parts of the story, or the whole of it, by cutting. 

Write the words belonged^ relations^ cornfields^ hunt- 
ing-grounds^ gathered, baskets. 

Draw or cut these pictures: — 
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INDIAN CHILDREN 



TNDIAN children had no schools like ours. 
-^ They were taught at home by their 
fathers and mothers. 

Little Hawk Eye often teased his mother 
to make clothes for him like those his 
father w^ore. 

When he was six years old, his mother 
took the skin of a deer that she had tanned, 
and made him some leggings. 

Then she made him some moccasins and 
a fringed shirt of deerskin like his father's. 

Little Hawk Eye looked at the bright 
quills that his mother had sewed on his 
clothes, and thought they were very fine. 

*'Now I shall go hunting,'' said he; and 
he asked his father to make him a new bow 
and arrows. 

He said, '' I want a bigger bow and 
longer arrows than you made for me when 
I was a baby." 
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Little Hawk Eye had played with a toy 
bow and arrows since he could run alone. 
He had often tried to shoot squirrels and 
birds with them. 

His father now made him a larger and 
stronger bow and some new arrows. 

Hawk Eye ran with them to the thick 
woods. After trying many times, he shot a 
red squirrel. 

''Now/' said he, ''I shall have a feast." 
He knew that when an Indian boy killed 
his first game, his mother would make a 
feast for him. 

When he took the squirrel home, all the 
Indians praised him. The chief called him 
a great hunter. 

After that he was no longer called Hawk 
Eye, but Great Hunter. 

His mother cooked the squirrel, and made 
a feast. The Indians came, and again they 
praised the little boy. 

After the feast. Great Hunter tried many 
times to shoot a large animal. He wanted 
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to kill a deer or a bear. It was a long time 
before he could do this, but he kept trying. 

At last his arm was strong enough to kill 
large animals. 

Great Hunter also learned how to make 
traps for deer and bear, and to make fish- 
hooks and spears out of bone and flint. 

His father taught him to track wild ani- 
mals, to follow the trail of people who passed 
through the woods, and to find his own 
way by the sun and stars. 

II 

The girls were taught how to raise corn 
and beans, and how to dress and cook the 
meat that the hunters brought home. 

They also learned how to make moccasins 
and clothes out of deerskin, and how to set 
up and take down the wigwams. 

The girls learned where to get berries to 
stain their quills red, blue, yellow, and pur- 
ple, and how to make bead work. 

All the children learned how to walk on 
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snow shoes, how to paddle a canoe, and 
many other things. 

Indian children had a great deal to learn. 

Which would you like better to learn, — 



the things taught to the Great Hunter or 
those taught to Fawn Foot ? 

[Read to the children Hiawatha's Hunting,^ 

SEAT WORK 

Write these words: clothes^ tanned^ leggings^ /ringed^ 
shirty teased^ moccasins^ quills^ squirrel^ feast^ praised^ 
berries^ canoe. 

Make pictures of some of the things named. 

Draw, cut, or make things named in the lesson. 



EVENING AT THE WIGWAM 

A S the Indians sat around the fires at 
-^-^ night the old men told many stories. 

The children liked to hear these stories 
of the old men. Many of the stories had 
been told to the old men, when they were 
children, by their fathers. 

Some of the stories are as beautiful as 
fairy tales. They are Indian fairy tales. 
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The Indian children liked the story of 
the Weengs. 

The old men said that the Weengs were 
tiny little men who hid around Indian 
beds. No one had ever seen one. 

They are so small that they can hide in 
a rough place in the bark of the wigwam. 
Many hundreds of them can live in a 
rabbit-skin, and never be seen. 

No Indian child has ever had eyes good 
enough to find even one Weeng. 

Each little Weeng has a very little war 
club. When the Indian comes home tired 
from hunting, the little Weengs climb upon 
his forehead and strike little blows upon his 
head with their war clubs until he sleeps. 

When Indian children are tired, the 
Weengs are very busy. 

When the children go to sleep, their 
mothers say they have been struck by 

^' — From Schoolcraft. 

Compare the evenings of the children in the stories 
on pages 63 and 153, as a language exercise. 
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THE FIREFLY 
AN EVENING SONG OF INDIAN CHILDREN 

TjlIREFLY, firefly ! bright little thing, 
^ Light me to bed, and my song I will 

sing ; 
Give me your light as you fly o'er my head, 
That I may merrily go to my bed. 

Give me your light o'er the grass as you 

creep. 
That I may joyfully go to my sleep ; 
Come, little firefly — come, little beast — 
Come ! and I'll make you to-morrow a feast. 

Come, little candle that flies as I sing. 
Bright little fairy bug, night's little king; 
Come, and I'll dance as you guide me along ; 
Come, and I'll pay you, my bug, with a song. 

— H. R. Schoolcraft. 

Write these words : fairy tales, Weengs^ forehead, 
firefly, merrily, joyfully, fairy bug. 

Read the description of the firefly in Hiawatha. 
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INDIAN STORY OF THE WINDS 

QOMETIMES the snow lay in great drifts 
'^ around the village, and the winds 
howled around the wigwams. 

Then the Indian children liked to curl up 
on their mats of bearskin, and hear the 
stories told by the old men. 

They liked the story of the North 
Wind. 

The old men told them that the North 
Wind is a very strong man. His lodge is 
away to the north, among the icebergs and 
snowdrifts. 

When the nights grow long, he comes 
howling from the north. His long white 
hair is covered with snowflakes and 
icicles. 

It is he who paints the trees scarlet in 
the autumn. 

It is he who covers the lakes and rivers 
with ice, and drives the wild geese south- 
ward. 
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When the fires burned low and the Indian 
children were cold, the old men told them 
that the gentle South Wind would soon 
come. 

They said that the South Wind knows 
where the birds go in autumn. 

The South Wind loves the flowers and 
the green trees. He will soon bring the 
summer. 

The old men called the East Wind Wa- 
bun. They said he chases the night away. 
Wabun shoots bright silver arrows into the 
sky, and brings the morning. 

The West Wind is very strong. 

When great rain clouds from the south 
make the skies dark, the West Wind drives 
them away. 

Then the sun shines again, and Indians 
can hunt game. 

It is the West Wind who drives away the 
cold winds from the north. Then the flow- 
ers blossom and the squaws plant corn. 

The Indians told the children that the 
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sun is a Mighty Spirit who can make the 
seeds sprout and plants grow. 

He makes the earth beautiful. 

When he is angry with the Indians, he 
hides behind the clouds. 

[Read from Hiawatha^ descriptions of the winds.] 

SEAT WORK 

Write the words howled^ snowflakes^ icebergs^ icicles^ 
xcarlety Wabun. 



WIND SONa 



TTERE comes the wind with a noise and 
^^ a whir; 

Out on the streets he is making a stir ; 
Now he sends flying a fine stiff hat, 
Tosses and leaves it all nmddv and flat ; 
Turns an umbrella quite inside out ; 
Tears up stray papers and scatters about; 
Makes big balloons out of ladies' long 

capes, 
Skirts into sails then — the queerest of 

shapes- 
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The wind is an enemy, often we say ; 
We never can like it — a windy day! 

The wind blows the seeds from their nice 

little pods 
And scatters them far away — rods upon 

rods ; 
He plants them where never an eye could 

see 
Place for their growing and blooming to be ; 
He blows away rain, he scatters the dew. 
He sweeps the earth clean and makes it all 

new. 
He blows away sickness, he brings good 

health, 
He comes overladen with beauty and wealth. 
Oh, the wind is a friend! let us always say : 
We love it ! we love it ! — a windy day. 

— From L. A. Coonley Ward's Singing Verses for Children^ 
by permission. 

Read again Goldilocks and Silverhead, 
Name some other seeds, besides those of fhe dande- 
lion, that the wind carries. 

Picture a line of clothes blown by the wind. 
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HOW WARRIORS WERE MADE 

A S the boys grew older, they went out 
-^-^ on the plains at sunrise and had 
sham fights and war dances. 

They often ran five or six miles before 
breakfast. 

In these lessons, two of the Indian boys 
had an old warrior for a teacher. 

Each boy had a bow and arrows, a spear 
of grass, and a wooden knife. 

The old warriors praised the boys who 
were the swiftest or the most cunning. 

The boys played many other games. By 
these games they were made strong and 
skillful. 

A game which all the boys liked was a 
game with arrows. Each boy tried to have 
the most arrows in the air at once. 

They had many running games. They 
wrestled, and played games with balls. 

They learned to sing war songs and dance 
war dances. 
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They learned to paddle canoes and move 
about very softly, so that their enemies could 
not hear them. 

SEAT WORK 

Write the following words : sunrise^ shoM fights^ war 
dances^ breakfast^ warrior^ cunning^ canoes^ enemies. 

Picture some of them, and tell in writing what the 
others mean. 

Cut or make the things that the Indian boys used in 
their play. 

LEARNING TO WRITE 



npHE Indian boys learned to write. This 
-^ is what an Indian once wrote : — 




Can you read it? 

This writing is a letter to the Great 
Father at Washington. 
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Each animal shows the name of a great 
Indian chief. 

They are asking the Great Father at 
Washington that they may be allowed to 
live in peace on their lands. 

The crane is the leader of the chiefs. 
The lines from the eye of the crane to an 
eye of the other animals mean that all the 
chiefs see alike. 

The lines from the crane's heart to the 
heart of the other animals mean that all 
the chiefs feel and think alike. 

They are one. They ask the Great Fa- 
ther to keep the white men off their lands. 

Though the Indian children did not go to 
schools like ours, they were learning some- 
thing all the time. 

The things that they learned were the 
things that Indians ought to know. 

II 

As the Indians went through the woods, 
they often saw writing on the trees. 
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An Indian once cut some of the bark from 
a tree with his tomahawk, and on the white 
place he made a painting to tell the Indians 
something. /v 

A figure like this told the \\/^ 
Indians to be careful. The bow.^7\\ 

and arrow mean war. ^ 

If they saw a picture like this 

painted on a tree, they knew 

that a war had ceased and that 

all the Indians were at peace. 

When the Indians wanted to tell others 

that a boy was learning to hunt, 

they made a figure like this. 

The lines from his ears show 
that he hears everything that 

the hunters tell 
him. He is very watchful, 
and he does just what they 
tell him to do. 

This odd-looking picture 
of a bird and an arrow means that a hunter 
boasts of the great things he can do. 
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The writing says, " I can fly at will. If 
I see an animal, I can shoot him." 

The curious picture that looks like a 
person sitting, means, " I come home 
loaded with gifts. I sit down to 
rest." 

In the next writing is the pic- 
ture of an Indian with the point 
of an arrow turned toward him. 

This means that he has said 
words that hurt himself. 

The Indians say, by this writing, 
" Your tongue kills you." 

The Indians were much afraid of evil 
spirits. When they couid not find game, 
or when they had any kind of 
ill luck, they thought an evil 
spirit was about. 

The Indians were told to 
look out for evil spirits by 
such a writing as this. 

When they were sick, they thought that 
a flying spirit had brought the sickness. 




^Illlluy 
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When an Indian saw this picture on the 
trees, he was much afraid. ^ y^P^ 

If a canoe of strange men ^^y^x^ 
had been seen, the Indians wrote it on the 

tree in this way. This told 
the people how many men 
were in the canoe, and which way they were 
going. 

[Read to the children a description of picture writ- 
ing in Hiawatha^ also the Building of a Canoe,'] 

SEAT WORK 

Write these words : Great Father^ Washington^ toma- 
hawk^ watchful^ sickness. 



BLOCK CITY 



TT7HAT are you able to build with your 

^ ^ blocks ? 
Castles and palaces, temples and docks. 
Rain may keep raining, and others go roam, 
But I can be happy and building at home. 

Let the sofa be mountains, the carpet be sea. 
There Til establish a city for me : 
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A kirk and a mill and a palace beside, 
And a harbor as well, where my vessels may 
ride. 

Great is the palace with pillar apd wall, 
A sort of a tower on the top of it all. 
And steps coming dowm in an orderly w^ay 
To where my toy vessels lie safe in the bay. 

This one is sailing, and that one is moored: 
Hark to the song of the sailors on board ! 
And see on the steps of my palace the kings 
Coming and going with presents and things ! 

Now" I have done w4th it, down let it go ! 
All in a moment the town is laid low. 
Block upon block lying scattered and free ; 
What is there left of my town by the sea? 

Yet as I saw it, I see it again. 

The kirk and the palace, the ships and the 

men ; 
And as long as I live, and w^here'er I may be, 
ril always remember my town by the sea. 

— R. L. Stevenson. 



WOODPECKERS 
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THE ORIGIN OP THE WOODPECKER 

ONCE there was a queer little old lady 
who lived all alone on the top of a 
hill. 

She wore a black dress and an odd little 
red bonnet. 

Over her dress she wore a great white 
apron tied behind with large bows. 

This old lady had lived alone for so long 
a time that she had come to think only of 
herself. 

One morning, as she was baking cakes, a 
poor tired old man came to the doorstep to 
rest. 

As he was very hungry he said, '*Good 
woman, would you kindly give me a cake? 
I have no money to buy one, but for pay you 
shall have the first wish that you make.'' 

The old lady looked at her cakes, and 
thought they were too fine and large to 
give away. She took a very small piece of 
dough, and baked it. 
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But when the little eake was done, she 
thought it, also, Avas too line and large for a 
beggar, and baked a smaller one. 

But this, also, seemed to her too much to 
give away, so she made several others, mak- 
ing them smaller each time. 

She looked at the smallest one she could 
make, and said that it was too good to give 
to a beggar. 

Then she put all her cakes away, and 
gave the old man a dry crust. 

When the old man had gone away, the old 
lady felt sorry that she had been so selfish. 

'' If I were a bird," said she, ''I would 
fly to him with the very nicest of my 
cakes." 

As she spoke, she grew smaller and 
smaller. 

She had her wish to become a bird. But 
she still wore her red bonnet, and her black 
dress with the white apron tied behind. 

If you will look at a red-headed wood- 
pecker, you will see the old lady's dress. 
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But the old lady no longer bakes cakes. 
She now picks her food out of the wood of 
trees. 

[Read to the children the story of the woodpecker 
in Hiawatha^ also How the Woodpecker Knows. ^ 



FOB MEMORIZING 

AN ARBOR DAY TREE 

'*T^EAR little tree that we plant to-day, 
^-^ What will you be when we're old and 
gray ? '' 
'* The savings bank of the squirrel and 

mouse, 
For robin and wren an apartment house. 
The dressing-room of the butterfly's ball. 
The locust's and katydid's concert-hall, 
The schoolboy's ladder in pleasant June, 
The schoolgirl's tent in the July noon ; 
And my leaves shall whisper them merrily 
A tale of the children who planted me." 

— From the Youth^s Companion, by permission. 
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THE BLACKBIRD AND THE DOVES 

A BLACKBIRD stopped at a dovecote 
-^■^ one day and saw how happy the doves 
looked. 

There was plenty of food, and the doves 
walked back and forth at their ease. 

''What an easy life a dove has!'' said 
he. ''I should like to live in a dovecote." 

One day he painted himself white, and 
went among the doves to live. He was so 
happy there that he began to sing. 

When the doves heard his voice, they 
knew that he was not one of them, and 
they drove him away. 

He now thought of the bushes by the 
river where the blackbirds lived. 

When he went among the blackbirds, his 
old. friends did not know him. They said, 
'' No white blackbirds live in these bushes," 
and they, too, drove him away. 

SEAT WORK 

Write what the blackbird said ; what the doves said. 
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NEST BUILDERS 



A LONG time ago, the only bird that 
•^-*- knew how to build a goed nest was 
the magpie. 

For this reason, all the other birds came 
to her and asked her to show them how 
she built her nest. 

She placed them 
in a circle around 
her, and began 
the lesson. 

First, she got 
some mud and 
made a mud 
cake. Across the 
mud she laid so— _ 
sticks and twigs. 

"Oh, I see!" said the thrush. "Nests 
should be made of mud and a few twigs." 

Away flew the thrush and made her nest. 
Since that time, thrushes have always made 
their nests in this way. 
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But the magpie kept on with her build- 
ing. She found some slender sticks and 
twigs, and laid them across and around the 
larger sticks. 

*'That is neat!" said the blackbird. 
'' Now I know how to build a nest good 
enough for any blackbird ; " and she hur- 
ried home to make herself such a nest. 

As you go into a thicket of alder and 
willows, where blackbirds build their nests, 
you will see that they still make their nests 
of twigs and sticks put loosely together 
with a little mud. 

But the magpie's nest was not yet done. 
She put more mud on the twigs. 

The owls saw that, and said, ''To-who! 
to-who ! '' and away they went to make 
some nests. The owls still build nests as 
the first ones made theirs. 

But the magpie kept building. She 
shaped the nest, and put more twigs on the 
outside. 

The sparrows now said, ''That is work 
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enough to put on a nest. That nest is good 
enough for us.'' 

They flew away and made nests like the 
sparrows' nests that you see to-day. 

But the magpie said the nest wasn't yet 
good enough for magpies. So she lined it 
with soft straws and feathers. 

The robins thought this a nice nest, so 
they went home to build. 

The robin's nest is made strong. It lasts 
well, and keeps the rain out. 

The mother robin molds the nest by push- 
ing the mud plaster with her breast. Then 
she puts in a soft lining of dried grass. 

When this fine nest is made, the father 
robin is very happy. He sits near, and 
sings, ''Tril-la-ree, tril-la-rah ; tril-la-ree, 
tril-la-roh ! " while the mother bird sits on 
the nest. 

All the birds learned something about 
building nests from the magpie ; but not 
one of them builds as good a nest as the 
magpie. 
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This is a very old story. 

Some one who first told this story 
thought that it told the reason why birds 
built their nests so differently. What do 
you think? 

SEAT WORK 

Write what the robin sings. Tell how he sings it. 
Write the words magpie^ reason^ thrushes^ blackbird^ 
thicket. 

Write the names of the other birds in the story. 
Model a robin's nest and eggs. 



JAPANESE CHILDREN 

TF you were a queer little Japanese, 
^ And had to learn your A-B-C's, 
And if you had cheeks like a budding rose, 
And bright black eyes, and a funny nose, 
And if you wore a silken kimono,^ 
And an obi^ tied in a great big bow, 

^ The kimono (kee-mo'-no) is the loose house dress of 
the Japanese. 

^ The obi (p'bl) is the long and wide sash worn over the 
kimono. 
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Could you make those A-B-C's, do you 

think, 
With a paper and brush and a pot of ink ? 

Little Chee-Hoo and Nan-ti-san, 

Quaint little babies from far Japan, 

Down on the mat on your dimpled knees, 

How can you learn those A-B-C's ? 

You might have a blackboard up on the 

wall. 
Instead of a table just so tall ; 
But how can you make those letters, when 
You use a brush instead of a pen ? 

Mary and John, and Frank and May, 
Who laugh at the ([ueer little Japs to-day. 
And are tired of study before you can think. 
What would you do, if your A-B-C's 
Were like those the dear little Japanese 
Have made with the brush and the pot of 
ink ? 

LANGUAGE WORK 

Compare the writing of the Japanese with that of 
the Indian children, page 161. 
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STORY OP A JAPANESE BOY 

ONCE there was a little . Japanese boy 
who had always been blind. 

He lived with a man who had been blind 
from his youth. 

The boy often asked questions about the 
things around him that he had never seen. 

One day he heard people talking about 
the sky. He asked, ** What is the sky 
like ? '' 

The man said to him, '' The sky is blue. 
It is like indigo." 

The boy felt of some indigo, and said to 
himself, ''The sky is mealy." 

Another day, as he was thinking about 
the sky, he asked again, " What is the sky 
like?" 

This time the man said to him, ''The 
sky is blue, like your best coat." 

The boy seldom wore his best coat, and 
it was always well starched. He often told 
it from other coats by its smell. He 
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thought about this, and said, '' The sky is 
musty.'' 

One day he heard about the sun. He 
asked, ''What is the sun like?'' 

The man told him, '' The sun is bright. 
It looks like brass." 

The boy felt of some brass, and said 
to himself, ''The sun must be hard and 
smooth." 

Another day the man told him that the 
sun looked like a big, new gong. 

The boy ran his hands over the gong, and 
said, "The sun is round, and rattles when 
it is touched." 

One day the boy stumbled, and fell into a 
large pan of potato flour that a woman had 
set out to dry. The pan made a great noise. 

The boy called, " Help ! I have fallen 
into the sky. Help ! " 

— Adapted from Chinese Nights' Entertainments^ by permis- 
sion of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

SEAT WORK 

Write the words Japanese^ questions^ indigo^ mealy ^ 
^eldom'i starched. 
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THE MOON OAKE 



rnWO Chinese boys were playing one 
-'- day. The smaller boy had a cake 
that the other boy wanted. 

The large boy told the little boy that a 
cake made to look like the moon would be 




very fine. " I have made a great many 
such cakes," said he. " I can make one for 
you." 

The little boy gave him his cake to make 
into a moon. 

The large boy took a mouthful out of the 
cake. Where the mouthful was taken out, 
a rough edge was left. The large boy said 
he had often seen the moon when it looked 
just like that. 
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The little boy did not like the change in 
his cake, and began to cry. 

"Well, if you don't like it as it is," said 
the larger boy, *'let me make you a half- 
moon." 

He then nibbled off the corners and 
gnawed the rough edge until it was smooth. 

When the little boy saw his half-moon, 
he saw that there was but little of the cake 
left, and he again began to cry. 

The older boy then said, '' If you do not 
like so small a moon, I will make you one 
just the size of the real moon." 

He then took the cake, and told the little 
boy that just before the new moon is seen, 
the old moon goes aw^ay. He then ate the 
rest of the cake and ran away, telling the 
little boy to wait for the new moon to come. 

When Chinese children see the changes 
in the moon from night to night, they are 
told this story of the moon cake. 

— Adapted from Chinese Nights' Entertainments, by permis- 
sion of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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SEAT WORK 



Compare these words in meaning : small^ smaller ; 
large^ larger. 

Write Chinese^ mouthful^ half-moon^ gnawed^ nibbled. 
Draw or cut these pictures : — 




Read The New Moon^ in Eliot's Poetry for Children, 



FOR MEMORIZING 



moon ! in the night I have seen you 

sailing, 
And shining so round and low ; 
You were bright ! ah bright ! but your light 

is failing, — 
You are nothing now but a bow. 

You moon, have you done something wrong 

in heaven 
That God has hidden your face ? 

1 hope if you have you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 
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WHAT THE CHILDREN SEE IN THE MOON 

A S Johnnie May and his sister sat on the 
"^-^ doorstep one night, looking at the full 
moon, Johnnie said, '* I can see the man in 
the moon.'' 

*' If you were a little Indian boy,'' said 
his sister, *' vou would look at the same 
moon, and say, ' I see the woman in the 
moon.'" 

'' Why," said Johnnie, '' everybody says, 
*The man in the moon.' " 

'* No, not everybody says that," said his 
sister. '' I will tell you some moon stories, 
and you will see. 

*'The Indians teach their 
children to see a woman in 
the moon. They say that 
once, when an Indian was 
very angry, he 'caught up his grandmother, 
and threw her against the moon. She is 
there still, and may be seen by Indian 
children. See if you can see her. 
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'' The Chinese mothers tell their children 
that a rabbit is in the moon pounding 
rice. Do you think you could 
find it?'' 

Johnnie looked long, but 
he did not see the rabbit. 

'' The Man in the Moon is a 
German story," said the sister. "The man 

was put in the moon because 
he would work on Sunday. 
He picked up sticks. If you 
look, perhaps you will see 
that he still has 
a bundle of sticks on his 
back." 

"He has no such thing," 
said Johnnie. "He has a 
full round face, and looks like Santa Glaus." 
" Well, I will tell you a little story in 
rhyme, and see if you can see what I tell," 
said the sister. " This story — like the 
stories of the woman, the rabbit, and the 
man in the moon — is a very old one. 
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''Long, long ago, two children small, 
A little girl and boy, 
Drew water from a wayside well. 
Their glad hearts full of joy. 

'' One night the moon-man, looking, said, 
' ril put them in the sky ; 
Those smiling, rosy children shall 
Forever live on high.' 

*' So with their pole and bucket full, 
He placed those children fair 
Against the moon's bright silver light ; 
You still may find them there. 

'' This story is told to the children of the 
far North. See if you can see the children 
with the pole across their shoulders," said 
the sister. 

'' Yes, I can see the pole that the children 
carry, and the bucket. I think that is the 
best of the moon stories," said Johnnie. 

[Read these stories from Hiawatha and other sources.] 
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SEAT WORK 

Draw pictures to show what the Indian, Chinese, 
Norse, and German children see in the moon. 

Write the names of the people in the story; also the 
names of the things that are mentioned. 



HOW SILK WAS FIRST MADE 

CHINESE people tell their children this 
story : — 

A very long time ago the clothes of the 
Chinese were all made out of the skins of 
animals. 

For a long time they tried to find some- 
thing else that could be used for clothing. 

One day the Avife of the Emperor was 
walking in her garden and looking at the 
mulberry trees. 

She noticed many little silkworms spin- 
ning cocoons upon the branches. 

She took one of the cocoons, and unwound 
some of its fine silken threads. 



THE SILKWORM 
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She saw that larger threads might be 
made of these, and she made silk out of 
these larger threads by spinning them. • 

But she tried for a long time, before she 
found a way to spin the large threads, and 
weave the silk. 

Since that time the Chinese have liked 
to dress in silk. 

They call the Chinese lady who found the 
way to make silk, the Goddess of the Silk- 
worm. 



THE SILKWORM 

QILKWOEM on the mulberry tree, 
^ Spin a silken web for me ; 
Draw the threads out fine and strong. 
Longer yet — and very long ; 
Longer yet — 'twill not be done 
Till a thousand more are spun : 
Silkworm, turn the mulberry tree 
Into silken threads for me. 

— Mary Howitt. 



A 
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SEAT WORK 



Copy these pictures. Write the name of each 
underneath the picture. 




Write the words cocoon^ mulberry^ %pin7iing^ unwound^ 
silken threads. 

Fill these blanks with the right words : — 

Draw the threads out and . yet and 

very . 

Make and dress a goddess of the silkworm with paper 
or other material. 

Copy The Silkworm correctly. 
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CHINESE STORY 

rflWO young Chinese girls were married 
■^ to two young men who lived with their 
father in a village a few miles away. 

The young wives were often lonesome in 
their new home, and wanted to go to see 
their mothers in their old homes. 

As the mother of their husbands was 
dead, they had to ask their father-in-law for 
leave to go back to their mothers' homes. 

They asked to go so often that the old 
father thought of a plan to keep them at 
home. 

One day he said, '' You are always beg- 
ging to go to see your mothers. You may 
go; but when you come back, each of you 
must bring me something that I want. 

** One of you must bring me some tire 
wrapped in paper, and the other some wind 
in a paper. 

*' Unless you promise to bring these 
things, you must never ask to go again. If 
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you cannot bring them, you must never 
come back.'' 

The girls were so glad to go on their visit 
that they did not think how hard it would 
be to keep the promises they had made. 
They started in great glee to see their 
mothers. 

After they had walked a long way, one 
of the girls slipped and fell. 

Then they sat down to rest. As they 
were resting, they thought of their promise, 
and began to cry. 

'' We can never carry fire in a paper," 
they said ; '' and how can we wrap wind in 
paper ? " 

As they sat crying, a young girl came 
riding home from the fields. 

She stopped, and asked them why they 
were so sad, and what she could do to help 
them. 

" You can do us no good," they said; but 
they told her their story. 

She told them, if they would go home 
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with her, she would show them a way out 
of their trouble. 

Not knowing what else to do, they went 
with the young girl to her father's house. 



i 



" To carry fire in a paper," said the 
young girl, " you need a paper lantern. 
Light the candle, and you will have fire 
wrapped in paper." 

One of the wives was glad when she saw 
this ; but they said, " How can we ever 
take wind in a paper?" 



"All you need," said the young girl, "is 
a paper fan. When you move the fan, you 
will get wind in a paper." 
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The girls thanked the wise child, and 
went on their way. 

After a visit to their mothers, they took 
a lantern and a fan, and went back to the 
house of their father-in-law. 

He saw how easy it was to do the hard 
thing he had asked of them. 

— Adapted. 

SEAT WORK 

Picture any words of the lesson, or any paragraph 
that you like. 

Illustrate story by cutting lanterns, fans, etc. 

Write Chinese^ married^ lonesome^ husbands, leaves^ 
father-in-law, always, begging, wrapped, lantern. 

FOR MEMORIZING 

THE RAINBOW 

r I IHERE are bridges on the rivers 
■^ As pretty as you please ; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 

And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky. 

Is prettier far than these. 

— Christina Rossetti. 
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A WONDER STORY 

A BRANCH of dry and withered leaves 
-^^ To a bare, brown willow clung, 
And all through winter's storms and 
snows 
In the chilling breezes swung. 

And when the gentle springtime 
came, 
And the tree was dressed in 
green. 
Still hanging to the topmost 
twig, 
Might tlie witliered leaves be seen. 

But lo, from out the withered leaves 

Came a glorious butterfly, 

And spread its glittering wings for flight, 

Up in the heavens so high. 

— H. 

SEAT WORK 

•Find the words tliiit describe the leaves. 
Find the words that describe the willow. 
Make a picture to show the meaning of the lust 
verse. 
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THE ARAB AND HIS CAMEL 

/^NE night as a tired Arab was sitting in 
^^ his tent, his Camel looked in. 

'' What do you want? '' asked the Arab. 

The Camel answered, '' Dear master, the 
wind blows very cold to-night. Will you 
please let me put my head inside the 
door? '' 

The Arab gave his consent, and the Camel 
poked his head into the tent. 

Before long the Camel said to his master, 
'' Will you not let me put my neck into the 
tent?'' 

'* Yes," said the master, '*put your neck 
inside.'' 

The Camel did so. After a while he 
thought he would like to put his fore legs 
into the tent. He again spoke to his mas- 
ter, and said, ''If I could but put my fore 
legs inside the tent, I should feel very much 
warmer." 

The kind Arab moved a little to one side 
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and said, ** I know the wind is very chilly 
tonight. Put your fore legs into the 
tent/' 

As soon as the Camel had put his fore 
legs into the tent, he said, ''I do not like 
this at all. I keep the tent open by 
standing here. Should I not come wholly 
inside? " 

''Yes," said the Arab. ''The tent is 
very small, but I do not want you to stand 
out in the cold." 

The Camel then came into the tent. 
When he was wholly inside, he said to his 
master, " There is not room for us both. 
If you were to go outside, I could turn a 
little and lie down." 

As he said this, he pushed the Arab out 
at the door. 

SEAT WORK 

Write the conversation of the Arab and the Camel, 
writing only what each one said. 

Write the actions of the Camel. 

Write the opposite of these words : tired^ sitting, 
cold., inside., warmer., kind., open., small, pushed. 
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THE CAT AND THE MONKEY 

A CAT lay dozing one day by the fire. 
"^^ Her friend the Monkey saw some 
chestnuts that were roasting in the ashes, 
and said, '^ Cat ! Look there ! Those 
nuts look very fine." 

*' But how can we get them? '' asked the 
Cat. 

''Get them? That's easy enough," said 
the Monkey. '' You can pull them out 
one by one, if you put your paw in the 
ashes." 

The silly Cat did as the Monkey told 
her. The Monkey looked on and praised 
her, saying, ''How swift and graceful you 
are ! That was done very well ! " 

The Cat pulled all the chestnuts out of 
the ashes, and said, " Now we shall have a 
feast ! " 

But when she looked around, the Monkey 
was eating the last chestnut. 

What did the Cat learn that day ? 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE 

A HUNGRY Lion lay asleep in the 
-^-^ woods. Some little Mice that were 
playing near him said that he looked like a 
great cat. 

'' What sport it would be to play on his 
back while he is asleep ! " said they. 

So they went nearer, and at last grew bold 
enough to play hide-and-seek around him. 

While they were in the midst of the 
game, the Lion awoke. Then the scared lit- 
tle Mice ran away as fast as they could go. 

But one little Mouse was under his great 
paw, and so was held fast. 

The little Mouse said, '' It would do you 
no good to eat me. I am too small to make 
a mouthful for you. If you will let me go, 
I will repay you some time." 

The Lion thought that the little Mouse 
was too small and weak to do anything for 
a lion, but he raised his paw and let the 
little Mouse run away. 
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Some time after this, the little Mouse 
heard a lion roar as if in pain. 

She thought of her old friend the Lion, 
and went to see what was the matter. 

When the little Mouse came to the Lion, 
she saw that he was tied fast with a rope. 

The little Mouse began to gnaw the rope. 
She gnawed and gnawed a long time. 

By and by the rope came in two and the 
Lion was free. 

*'Why were you so kind to me?'' said 
the Lion. 

*'You once saved my life," said the 
Mouse, " and I then promised to help you 
if I ever saw you in trouble." 

Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease 
To very, very little keys. 

SEAT WORK 

Find all the words that tell something about the 
Lion. 

Tell what the Mice did as the Lion lay asleep. Why 
did the Lion need the Mouse ? 

Find and write what the little Mouse said. 
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BABY SEED'S SONG 

T" ITTLE brown brother, little brown 
^-^ brother ! 

Are you awake in the dark ? 
Here we lie cozily, close to each other ; 

Hark to the song of the lark : 
'' Waken !'^ the lark says, ''waken and 
dress you; 

Put on your green coats and gay ; 
Bright sun will shine on you, sunshine 
caress you — 

Waken ! Tis morning — 'tis May ! '' 
Little brown brother, little brown 
brother ! 

What kind of flower will you be ? 
ril be a poppy — all white, like my mother ; 

Do be a poppy, like me. 
What, you're a sunflower? How I shall 
•miss you 

When you're grown golden and high ! 
But I shall send all the bees up to kiss you ; 

Little brown brother, good-by. — e. Nesbitt. 
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FINDINQ THB TIME 



ONE o'clock! Two o'clock! Three 
o'clock ! School's out ! " cried little 
Flora as she danced around the garden, 
puffing at a dandelion 
and wishing for Fred t 
home from school to f 
with her. 

Fred was her big brol 
who was in the third 



He could tell time 
by the round clock 
in the tower. To him 
the dandelions and four 
o'clocks growing, in tl 
garden were only " make believe " clocks. 

One day his teacher had taken her class 
to the museum. There they had seen a 
case full of the different things that had 
been used to tell time since the world 
began. 
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There were some oddly shaped vases 
with marks on their sides, and in the bot- 
tom of each was a small hole. 

Miss Wise told the children that the peo- 
ple of long ago used to fill the vase with 
water, and let it trickle out of the hole. 

The time of day was told by the height 
of the water in the vase. The vase had to 
be filled often. 

After this the hour-glass was made. Fred 
knew what that was as soon as he saw it ; 
for his mother used a three-minute glass, 
that looked like it, when she boiled eggs. 

Fred thought, as he looked at the hour- 
glass, of the little Pilgrim boys and girls 
who had to sit in church, and listen to long 
sermons. He knew that the tithing-man 
sometimes turned the hour-glass three or 
four times before the sermon was over. 

Then there was a sun-dial standing near 
the case. In many old-fashioned gardens, 
sun-dials mav still be seen. 

On a column of stone was a big round 
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face or dial. Figures for the hours were 
cut deep in the dial. 

Hours, half-hours, and quarter-hours were 
told by the sun's shadow on the dial. 

In the case were many other queer things, 
but the boys and girls all thought with 
Fred, that a clock on the wall, or a watch 
in the pocket, is the very best time-keeper. 



T 



WHAT WERE THEY? 

IHESE are the tents of the fairies 
That camped last night on the lawn. 



Early this morning I found them. 
But the sly fairies had gone. 
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ANNIE'S DREAM 



ONE warm day in June, Annie Shaw lay 
swinging in a hammock under the 
trees. 

She had been reading fairy tales, but had 
closed her book to listen to the song of a 
bird in the tree over her head. 

She listened until the bird's song was 

ft 

ended ; then she saw the bird spread his 
wings, and skim lightly over the fields of 
daisies. 

She said to herself, *'How joyous the life 
of a bird must be ! I should like to be a 
bird and fly away up among the clouds. 
How small the houses and trees must look 
to the birds up in the air! I wonder, too, 
what the birds think about people. '' 

Just then she heard a rustling in the 
bushes, and saw a tiny little person coming 
toward her that she knew must be a fairy. 

The fairy said to her in a sweet, gentle 
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tone, *' Little girl, I heard you wish to be a 
bird. For a little while you shall be one/' 

The fairy then spoke some soft words 
that seemed to Annie like the rustling of 
leaves. Then she waved her curious wand. 

Annie felt a wish to join some swallows 
that were flying high above her, and soon 
found herself able to float high in the air. 

She sang for joy, and said, '' Now I shall 
see what the birds see, and know how they 
feel." 

One of the swallows spoke to her in bird 
language, and asked her whence she came 
and where she was going. 

She told him that she had once been a 
little girl, but that a fairy had just changed 
her into a bird so that she might visit the 
diflferent birds, and find out how they live. 

The swallows then flew around her, and 
told her many stories about the home life 
of the swallows that live about barns and 
in the chimneys of houses. 

The barn-swallows told her how hard 
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they worked to make their snug nests. 
Some of them told her what a sad time 
they had when little boys climbed up to 
their nests and carried off their eggs or 
their children. 

After a while the barn-swallows went 
with the new bird to a cliff, where they saw 
the heads of bank-swallows peering out of 
their nests in the bank. 

These birds told Annie that they, too, 
had their nests robbed by cruel boys. 

II 

While they were talking with the bank- 
swallows, they heard a gay song from the 
meadow. ''That," said Annie, ''is a bobo- 
link ; he says, — 

" ' Follow, follow, follow, follow, o'er the hill and in 
the hollow.' 

" I'm sure he can't have such troubles as 
the swallows." 

Then Annie flew to the meadow where 
the bobolink was swinging on a stalk of 
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grass. She said, ** Your song is so gay 
that rm sure the boys never find your eggs 
and break up your nest." 

'' We know pretty well how to hide our 
nests/' said the bobolink. '' Not many 
people have ever found a bobolink's nest. 
But we have to work hard to feed our 
young birds. Then, as soon as our children 
are brought up, we have to get ready to 
take our long journey south. 

** We fly long distances, until we are very 
tired and hungry. When we alight to rest 
and find food, great giants are watching to 
kill and eat lus." 

*'We call those giants men and hoys,^^ 
said Annie. 

''Well, they are giants to us," said the 
bobolinks. ''They say, 'There come the 
rice-birds ! ' and they poj) at us with guns. 
A bobolink has a very hard life, after all." 

Annie visited the orioles, the thrushes, 
the yellow-birds, the warblers, and other 
bird families. 
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All of them told her how hard they 
worked to build their nests and to eat the 
grubs and insects that wanted to destroy 
the farmer's grain or his fruit. Yet, after 
all the birds had done for men, boys would 
stone birds, and men would shoot them for 
their feathers. 

Annie was very sad. She thought of 
boys who killed birds just for the fun of 
killing them, and said, '* Those boys cannot 
know what the birds feel, or they would not 

« 

be so cruel.'' 

Just then a bluebird sang his cheery 
song. He had hardly finished, when a 
sharp report rang out, and the bluebird 
dropped to the ground. 

At the noise, Annie awoke from her 
dream. But Annie said the dream was true, 
and that she should never again wear any 
feathers that had cost the life of a bird. 

— Adapted, 

SEAT WORK 

Read The 0' Lincoln Family and Bryant's Robert of 
Lincoln, 
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STORIES PROM ROBINSON CRUSOE 

[retold] 

I 

X WAS the third son of a man of wealth, 
^ who lived at York. 

I had a good home, but even as a small 
boy I wanted to be a sailor. I used to sit 
on the banks of a little stream near the 
house, and dream about ships. 

When I grew older I ran away, and soon 
found myself on board a ship. 

Had I then known all I should have to 
pass through, I would have gone back 
home ; but, as it was, I felt quite glad and 
proud to think of being a sailor. 

Soon after we left the land, the wind 
blew very hard and a great storm came on. 
At night one of the men cried out, '*The 
ship has sprung a leak ! '' 

All hands were then set to work at the 
pumps, but it was of no use. The ship's 
timbers creaked and groaned so that we 
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knew it would go down ; so we made signs 
to a ship not far away that we were lost. 

Two small boats were sent out to us, and 
soon we were all taken off the sinking ship. 

In a short time we were safely back 
in the town from which we had sailed, 
where some kind friends gave us food and 
clothing. 

You will think that now I ought to have 

gone home, but I was far too foolish and 

proud. 

II 

I was soon on another ship bound for 
some islands in the south. When we had 
been at sea six weeks, we saw a ship full of 
Turks following us. 

We put on all our sails and tried to get 
away, but they soon caught up with us and 
took us prisoners. They took us to their 
land, and made slaves of us. 

Now I had plenty of time to think of 
home, and wish myself there, but it was too 
late. 
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I had to work hard for a strict master for 
two years. 

Then I escaped in my master's boat one 
day when he sent me out to catch some 
fish, with a boy named Xury. 

We sailed along the shore of Africa, hop- 
ing to see a ship which would take us home. 

We were very hungry, but dared not go 
ashore for fear of wild men and beasts. 

One day, after I had given up all hope, 
Xury cried, " A ship with a sail ! '' 

The men on the ship saw us, and took us 
on board. I was now sick of the sea, and 
said, '* When I reach land, I will stay 
there." 

In a few weeks we came to land, not far 
from my own country. 

I sold my boat, and bought me a little 
farm wuth the money, but in eight years 
from the day I left home, I went to sea 
again. 

At first the sea was very calm, but after 
two weeks there came a great change. One 



f 



i 
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day a fierce storm set in and we could not 
steer the ship. 

We saw land and tried to reach it, but 
the ship struck on a sand bar. The mate 
then let down the small boat, and we all got 
in ; but the sea was wild and rough, and we 
w^ere all swept into the water. 

I was thrown on the land, but I saw no 
more of the men and no sign of them except 
three hats, a cap, and two shoes which were 
not mates. 

I was afraid of wild men and beasts, and 
hunted for a place in which I might sleep. 

When it was dark, I climbed into a thick 
tree, full of thorns, where I slept very well. 

Ill 

When I awoke I could see one end of the 
ship above the water, about a mile away. 

While the tide was low, at noon, I went 
out to the ship. By the aid of a rope hang- 
ing at the side of the vessel, I climbed on 
deck. 
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I looked for food, and soon had made a 
good meal. 

Then I hunted to see what there was in 
the ship that I could take on shore. But 
how could I get the things to land? The 
small boat had gone. 

I soon found some spare yards and some 
spars, planks, and ropes. With a saw and 
ax I made a raft as well as I could. 

This was very hard work, but the fear 
that I should starve kept me up. 

I put on my raft all the loose planks 
and boards that I could find, and on these 
planks I put three of the ship's chests. 

I thought one of the chests would keep 
my food dry, and in it I put bread, rice, 
cheese, dry meat, and corn. 

The tide was now coming up, and I saw 
that my clothes, which I had left on the 
shore, w^ere floating away. This made me 
think of clothes, so I went back to the ship 
and took such of the men's clothes as I 
thought I should need for a time. 
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While hunting for the clothes, I found 
what was a great prize to me, — some tools. 
These I took to my raft. 

Then I bunted for some arms and found 
three good guns, shot, gunpowder, and some 
old swords. I soon had these on my raft, 
and set out for the shore. 

The tide helped me get my raft to the 
land. 

I now had many useful things from the 
ship, but I felt sad and sick at heart. I 
thought of my past and of my home and 
friends ; but I could not send them a word, 
for I was out of the course of ships and 
trade. 

My island did not seem to have a soul on 
it, but I could hear birds sing and wild 
beasts cry. 

As night was coming on, I made a sort of 
hut with my chests and some planks, and 
lay down to rest. I could not sleep well, 
for the boards were hard and I was in fear 
of wild beasts. 
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IV 

The next morning I went again to the 
ship. I knew that I should need more food 
soon, and that I must get it before the ship 
went to pieces. As my raft was large, I 
thought I would leave it on shore, and 
build me a smaller one w^hen I got to the 
ship. 

First I made, my new raft; then I looked 
through the ship. I found some bags of 
nails, and some knives and saws, also a 
stone to sharpen my tools. 

Next I took a bed and all the clothes and 
sails I could find, and went to the shore. 

Then I set to work, with some poles and 
the sails that I had brought, to make a 
small tent where I could sleep, and store 
my goods. 

I put inside the tent the things that I 
thought the sun and rain would spoil. 
Then I put the chests and heavy things 
around it, and made a door. 

After the tent was finished, I spread out 
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my bed, put my guns near it, and, for the 
first time since I had left the ship, I lay 
down and slept long and soundly. 

When the tide was low, I went to the ship 
every day for a week, and brought away 
many things. 

One day I found some gold. It seemed 
of no use. I thought it not worth as much 
as one of my knives ; but I put it in a piece 
of cloth and kept it in the tent, saying that 
I might use it some day. 

One night there was a great storm. 
When I looked for the ship the next morn- 
ing, I could see nothing. This made me feel 

very sad. 

t/ 

I now thought that, as I could go no more 
to the ship, I would hunt for a better place 
to put my tent. 

On the side of a hill I found a large rock 
with a hole in one side and a level place 
before it. I thought I would put my food 
in the hole in the rock, and build my tent 
in front of it. 
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I first made a strong fence of stakes and 
ropes. Inside the fence I built two tents, 
— a small one and a large one. When my 
tents were done, I brought up the goods 
from the shore. 

I was afraid I should not know how the 
days and years passed, so I made a great 
cross near the shore, and cut on it with my 
knife, '' I came here Sept. 1, 1659." Every 
day I cut a notch. In this way I kept 
track of the days of the week, the month, 
and the year. 

SEAT WORK 

Cut or make some of the things used by Robinson. 

Picture the second paragraph of Section I., also the 
making the raft, and getting it to land, in Section III. 

Picture the scenes on the sand table. 

Write other expressions which mean the same as 
these : / had to work hard for a strict master ; one day 
a fierce storm set in; hy the aid of a rope hanging at the 
side of the vessel^ I climbed on deck. 



